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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 
EWS has been received from the Cape by telegraph 
from Madeira down to January 29th. So far as it 
goes, it must be pronounced favourable; but it goes a 
very little way. The Zulus have not crossed the Tugela, 
or made any attempt to get behind Lord Chelmsford, 
and there seems little danger of their driving back the 
British forces. Colonel Wood, with the fourth or Transvaal 
column, has beaten off an attack made by 3,000 Zulus, with 
great loss to the enemy, and has fallen back on Utrecht, whence 
he is in communication with the relics of Colonel Glyn’s and 
Colonel Durnford’s columns, now at Rorke. Colonel Pearson, 
with the first column, 3,000 men, has stockaded himself at 
Ekowe, in Zululand, and is now the object, it is believed, 
of a concentrated Zulu attack. There is a rumour that 
he has beaten off the enemy with immense loss, but this 
is not yet confirmed. The general position, therefore, is 
this,—that the British forces are awaiting reinforcements, 
that the Zulus are trying to destroy Colonel Pearson's 
column, but that unless the Natal Zulus rise, the danger is not 
extreme. That risk, however, is exceedingly serious, and will 
not be over until the reinforcements have reached Port Natal. 
The anxiety in all parts of South Africa is very deep, and fears 
are evidently entertained, we trust unjustly, as to the part the 
Boers of the Transvaal will play. They may declare their in- 
dependence. 





By far the most serious news yet received from Natal is the uni- 
versal testimony to the headlong daring of the Zulus. Their leaders, 
when once resolved on attack, do not care how many men they 
lose, but carry their regiments forward, whatever the destruc- 
tion caused by the breech-loader. In the splendid defence of 
the post at Rorke’s Drift, on J anuary 22nd, Lieutenants Brom- 
head and Chard, with less than one hundred men, had six times 
to drive out the enemy with the bayonet; and it is specially 
recorded in the bulletins that “the Zulus fought with infuriated 
zeal, even coming to the loopholes and seizing the muzzles of the 
rifles.” These are formidable enemies, though it should be 
observed that under certain circumstances Zulus do fly, and 
that they seem as unable to capture even a weak entrenched 
position as Red Indians have always proved themselves to be. 
They did not carry even Rorke’s Drift, and seem unable to attack 
Ekowe effectually, though they face the defenders’ fire like the 
best Europeans. On all hands the want of cavalry is lamented, 
and it is asserted that the Boers defeated the Zulus mainly 
because they were mounted, and could therefore pursue. A 
British soldier can no more come up with a flying Zulu than a 
man can come up with a cat. 


N o further explanation of the disaster at Insandusana has been 
published in this country. The colonial belief is that the camp 
Was wrongly pitched, in a place where it could be commanded 
—_ all sides, and that precautions had not been taken to post 

© great waggons so as to form a defence. This theory, 








however, is at variance with Lord Chelmsford’s distinct 
statement that the British were enticed a mile and a half out 
of camp; and another story is at least more probable. This is, 
that the officer in command pursued the small body of Zulus 
who at first showed themselves; that the remaining troops, 
seeing him surrounded, advanced to his aid; and that when 
the Zulus finally charged, the men, who had exhausted their 
ammunition, found it impossibie to reach the reserve ammunition 
which was in the waggons. The most extraordinary feature in 
the story, the way in which the Zulus removed the waggons 
without an attack from Lord Chelmsford, remains, as before, 
inexplicable. The waggons cannot by possibility have been two 
miles away when he returned. 


The Times of Tuesday stated that Leo XTIT. had “intimated 
his desire to raise Dr. Newman to the rank of Cardinal, and that 
with expressions of deep respect for the Holy See, Dr. Newman 
has excused himself from accepting the purple.” We have 
written elsewhere on the supposition that Dr. Newman had 
positively declined the dignity offered him, but we have since had 
reason to doubt whether this be really the case, and whether Dr. 
Newman’s reply may not have been of a kind which would leave 
it open to the Pope either to insist on or withdraw his offer, as 
might appear best, after considering Dr. Newman’s answer. If 
this proves to be so, it is certainly a pity that any premature 
report of the nature of his reply,—especially one so conceived as 
to force in any degree the Pope’s hand,—should have been made 
public. The true interpretation of replies to such offers as this 
is frequently a very delicate matter, and to put one out of many 
possible senses publicly upon it, may render it very difficult to 
attach the proper significance to the other senses of which it 
admits. 

Monday and Thursday were spent by the Government in the 
House of Commons in making very little progress with resolu- 
tions concerning the order of business which, if carried, would 
have been of no manner of use, while they would greatly have 
restricted the freedom of debate. Sir Stafford Northcote’s reso- 
lutions were, indeed, very feeble, very weakly supported, and 
very trenchantly opposed. At present, the Government wish to 
exclude all amendments on the proposal to go into Committee 
of Supply, and will not consent to admit such amendments, by 
way of compensation, on the Report. The private Members, 
however, are determined not to give up their rights for nothing, 
and seem to be in avery likely way to vanquish the Government. 





The debate on Mr. Dillwyn’s motion for a special Finance 
Committee, to revise the Civil Service Estimates before they 
are submitted to the House, was a very remarkable and in- 
structive one. The sensation of the debate was the declaration by 
Mr. Baxter, who had himself served as Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, that the Parliamentary check on these Estimates is 
a pure farce, and that some scheme of the kind proposed 
by Mr. Dillwyn is quite essential to give any reality to 
the Committee of Supply. “He had been forced to the 
conclusion that the House must adopt some new plan, in 
order to render the present farcical revision of the Estimates 
by the Representatives of the people something more than 
a mere sham...... When he was in office, he used to be 
amused by seeing honourable gentlemen beating all about the 
bush. Sometimes they were hot, sometimes cold, sometimes 
very near the mark, sometimes very far from it. How often did 
he see them taking a division on a vote which was right, when 
the item below it was absolutely indefensible.” Such a state- 
ment as that from an ex-Secretary of the Treasury is final. Sir 
H. Selwin-Ibbetson replied that the present Government never 
submits items which he thinks “absolutely indefensible.” 
Probably not, because he knows much less about the 
business of finance than Mr. Baxter. Mr. Lowe, on 
the other hand, made a speech to prove that the Trea- 
sury is far more eager for economy than the House, which 
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is always anxious to do jobs. But that proves, if it proves 
anything, not that the House should flounder on, as it 
does, in pure ignorance of the true financial issues, but that it 
should vote the Government’s Estimates straight off, neither 
grudging what the Government asks, nor stimulating it to give 
more. In short, Mr. Dillwyn obtained a complete intellectual 
victory, though he only got 95 to vote for his motion; while 183 
voted with the Government,—majority against him, 63. 


A kind of revolution has occurred at Cairo. The Ministry 
had resolved to reduce the army, now nearly 40,000 strong, 
to 10,000 men, by summary disbandment, and to dismiss 
2,000 officers, with or without their arrears of pay. The 
officers believed the latter, and on February 18th, 400 of 
their number attacked the Ministry, insulted and threatened 
the Armenian Premier, Nubar Pasha, and the English Finance 
Minister, Mr. Rivers Wilson, and shut them up in their office at 
Cairo. The Khedive, who is declared, in a cipher telegram pub- 
lished in the Times, to have been at the bottom of the whole affair, 
goon arrived and addressed the mob, but it was at last necessary 
to order the guards to disperse the officers. The Khedive then 
declared that he would not answer for order unless Nubar Pasha 
resigned, which accordingly he did, the Khedive himself assuming 
the presidency of the Council. Up to Friday afternoon, Mr. Rivers 
Wilson had not resigned; but there is little doubt that Ismail 
is tired of the experiment, does not intend to part with his 
army—preferring, doubtless, to part with his creditors—and 
intends to take power into his own hands again. He is not 
bound, it must be remembered, to retain the foreigners, but only 
bound, if he dismisses either Mr. Wilson or M. de Bligniéres, 
to dismiss the other also. He must have made up his mind 
before he acted to run a great risk, and may possibly dis- 
miss both, suspend the service of the Debt, and be very comfort- 
able, the Great Powers being too jealous of each other to inter- 
fere with sufficient vigour. Cetewayo is felt in cities he never 
heard of. 


Prince Bismarck has had a very severe rebuke. The German 
Chancellor had requested permission from the Reichstag to 
prosecute the two Socialist Deputies, Herren Hasselmann and 
Fritsche, who were expelled Berlin, for returning to take their 
seats. Herr Lasker pointed out that they returned in virtue of 
the Emperor’s invitation to all Deputies, and defended, in a 
speech said to have been most brilliant, the inviolability of the 
Deputies, as part ofthe freedom of Parliament. The Deputies, 
aware that if they surrendered their privilege they might all be 
deported one by one, rejected the request almost unanimously ; 
and passed also, though not unanimously, a resolution, proposed 
by Dr. Rickert, declaring that the anti-Socialist Bill was not 
intended to authorise the prevention of a Member from taking 
his seat, even when expelled from the capital by a police decree. 
Even a worm will turn when trodden on, and Prince Bismarck 
treads on the Reichstag very heavily. It is said that Prince 
Bismarck disregards the vote, as he intends to dissolve in order 
to carry his Protectionist scheme, but every blow of this kind 
weakens his Parliamentary influence. Note that Count Stolberg, 
who is believed to be Prince Bismarck’s political heir, strongly 
supported the request. 


Mr. Goschen on Monday brought up the subject of a gold 
coinage for India, in the form of a request that the Government 
would promise not to alter the regulations affecting currency 
in India before Parliament had discussed any proposed changes. 
Sir Stafford Northcote, in reply, refused to give the required 
pledge, inasmuch as the Indian Coinage Act vested full power 
over the matter in the Governor-General in Council; but pro- 
mised that if any large change were adopted “ while Parliament 
was sitting,” the House of Commons should have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing it before it was finally settled. The words 
we have quoted are rather ominous. They look as if the 
immense and wild project of introducing a gold coinage into 
India were seriously entertained at the India Office; as also, 
we may remark, does Lord Cranbrook’s reply to the Manchester 
deputation about the Indian duties on piece goods. He dwelt 
upon the losses caused to the Government by the exchange, as if 
alarm were increasing in the India Office. It is hardly conceivable 
that the Council should approve such a plan, but they may not 
be able, withont Lord Cranbrook’s consent, to arrest Lord 
Lytton in the exercise of a statutory power. 


[t is curious to observe that at one and the same moment 
Lord Dufferin, the only English Peer who has ever hanged a 


A 
Pasha for oppression, has been appointed Ambassador at St, 
Petersburg ; that Sir Henry Layard comes home from Constan, 
tinople, ostensibly on the ground of ill-health, which we arg 
happy to believe is not serious; and that the British invasion of 
Afghanistan has come to a sudden halt, General Stewart, in 
particular, having been ordered to fall back from Khelat.j. 
Ghilzai. The present Ministry never tell Parliament anyth; 
and only tell the taxpayers what they are to pay; but in the 
absence of information, all this looks as if some new attitude 
were to be adopted towards Russia. Are we, perchance, on the 
verge of another secret agreement with St. Petersburg? That 
is unlikely, for the Ministry are not publicly threatening Russia 
as they would be if they had privately arranged everything with 
her; but it is obvious that there is some change of tone, 
We do not think we have seen above three articles against 
Russia in Tory papers this week, and no journal has demon. 
strated that Cetewayo is a paid agent of St. Petersburg, A 
few months ago it would have been shown beyond all question 
that he was in the hands of some Dutchman, employed by 
Prince Gortschakoff to stir him up to the massacre of the 
English; and music-hall audiences would have believed it, too, 


Lord Cairns introduced his Bankruptcy Bill on Monday, in an 
excellent descriptive speech, in which he told the Lords that the 
plan of leaving creditors to look after their debts had failed ; that 
liquidations by arrangement or composition had risen from 3,651 
in 1870 to 8,566 in 1877, while in 75 per cent. of the cases the 
dividend declared was under 5s. in the pound. In only nine 
cases were the creditors paid in full. Liquidation, moreoyer, 
had become a trade; trustees canvassed for the appointment, 
and absorbed, as a rule, above 30 per cent. of the assets, while 
delaying settlements in order to obtain interest on the bal- 
ances in their hands. The total loss to the community was 
not under eighteen millions a year, most of which ultimately 
fell upon consumers, who were charged prices to compensate 
traders for bad debts. He proposed, therefore, to appoint a 
new Judge of the Bankruptcy Court, who would specially watch 
over bankruptcy, to order all balances to be paid into Court, 
to refuse certificates where the dividend is under 5s. in the 
pound, to limit the profits of liquidators by a maximum, and 
to make certain improvements of detail, the effect of which 
will be to enable the Judge in Bankruptcy to prevent collu- 
sion between part of the creditors, the debtor, and the liquid- 
ators. The Bill is a great improvement, though we doubt, 
from a long study of these efforts, whether any Bill will work. 
Why not refuse a certificate to any debtor paying less than 12s. 
in the pound, unless the Judge, on a general review of the facts, 
declares the debtor’s case a special one P 


The first Bulgarian Assembly opens to-day. Most, of the 
Representatives have arrived at Tirnova, and are found to be 
men belonging to all classes, but all taking an intelligent interest 
in the national politics. The majority, it is said, are determined 
that sooner or later North and South Bulgaria shall be reunited. 
and wish, therefore, to postpone the election of a Prince, and 
govern the country through a Council of Administration. They 
will not admit the Deputies of “ Eastern Roumelia” to sittings, 
but will appeal to Europe to prevent, by permitting union, the 
insurrection which will otherwise break out there. If the Bul 
garians have an acceptable candidate, this policy does not seem 
wise, as a competent Prince would enlist sympathy both m 
Europe and South Bulgaria; but there is probably a difficulty 
upon this point. The Bulgarians have no native leader to raise 
to the throne, and are precluded from choosing a member of 
any reigning House. 

The debate of yesterday week on Mr. Meldon’s motion to 
establish household suffrage in the Irish boroughs,—i.2, 
assimilate the borough franchise in Ireland and England,—was 
a very interesting one. It elicited, for instance, a violent speech 
from Mr. Lewis, the Member for Londonderry, who main 
that it would hand over political dominion in the boroughs tothe 
lowest, poorest, most ignorant and priest-ridden class, who lived 
in hovels along with four-footed animals; and a very statesmal- 
like speech from Mr. Forster, who insisted that if we are neithet 
to govern Ireland as a conquered country, nor to leave it 0 
govern itself, we must treat it in every way as we treat the 
rest of the Empire, and cannot permit the suffrage in Ireland 
to be lodged in less than six per cent. of the population, while in 
England it is lodged in the hands of 14 per cent. at least. The 
answer of the Government was very temporising. Mr. Lowther, 








the Irish Secretary, maintained, oddly enough, that it would be 
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Ireland worsethan England, to plunge her intoa new poli- 
tical agitation from which England is to be free,—whereas, as far 
we can see, the agitation will be promoted by refusing equality 
a England, not by willingly granting it. Lord Hartington 
the weakness of Mr. Lowther’s speech, and Sir Stafford 
No rthcote’s plea was merely dilatory. A settlement had been 
arrived at,—why should it be needlessly disturbed? And of 
course, the House went with him, rejecting Mr. Meldon’s motion 
bya majority of 69 (256 against 187). 


treating 


Mr. Bright, in a letter on the American protective tariff 
qritten to Mr. Cyrus Field, puts the case against Protection 
with almost extravagant force. “It is strange,” he says, “that 
a people who put down slavery at an immense sacrifice, are not 
able to suppress monopoly which is but a milder form of the 
same evil. Under Slavery, a man was seized and his labour 
was stolen from him, and the profit of it enjoyed by his master 
and owner. Under Protection, the man is apparently free, but 
he is denied the right to exchange the produce of his labour 
except with his countrymen, who offer him much less than the 
foreigner would give. Some portion of his labour is thus con- 
fiscated.” Yes, but by popular consent, whereas no one ever 
maintained that slavery was enforced by popular consent. Ac- 
cording to thatargument, every mistaken law which diminishes the 
produce of labour,—as doubtless a number of our enactments still 
do,—is but a mitigated slavery. This seems to us, we confess, 
to confound completely distinct things. If Birmingham, by its 
municipal council, puts on a bad rate, unquestionably its 
citizens confiscate for themselves a portion of their own labour; 
but if they do it of their own accord, there is no more slavery 
in the matter than there is when, under the same circumstances, 
they decide against such a rate. A monopoly established by 
popular ignorance is the blunder of free men. Slavery, estab- 
lished, as it always is, by force, is the sin of tyrannical men; and 
there is but little chance of shortening the reign of the former, 
by trying to blacken it artificially with the deeper guilt of the 
latter. 


The first contest in Cork County since the introduction of 
the Ballot took place last week, the result being declared 
on Monday, as follows:—For Colonel Colthurst, Home-ruler, 
8,157; for Sir G. Colthurst, Conservative, 2,027,—majority, 
6,130. The vastness of the majority is attributed in a great 
degree to the disgust of the Irish priesthood at the Ministerial 
announcement that all attempts to solve the University ques- 
tion had been abandoned. But in Cork County, the majority 
for the popular party has always been enormous. Even before 
the days of Home-rule and of the Ballot, in the election of 
1868, the result of the poll showed 8,011 for Mr. McCarthy 
Downing, while the Hon. Robert Boyle obtained only 3,717. 
The falling-off in the number of Conservative voters is there- 
fore the chief feature of the new election, not the increase in 
the number of the popular party. And doubtless with a Con- 
servative Government that has just refused the one boon hoped 
for, there was not likely to be any great enthusiasm amongst 
the Conservative electors. 








If Mr. Cross finds his Act to check and restrain Vivisection 
losing all respect with the public, it will be chiefly, we believe, 
because he has granted a licence for a third series of the cruel 
experiments made by Professor Rutherford in the Edinburgh 
laboratory, on the effects of particular drugs on the bile- 
secretion of dogs. These experiments are exceedingly severe 
ones. In the case of the first and second series at least, they 
lasted eight hours each, during which the poor creatures sub- 
jected to them,—36 in all, in the first two series,—were put re- 
peatedly to surgical anguish, in order to submit the liver to the 
action of some new drug, introduced by the help of the knife, 
though, under the paralysing influence of curari, the dogs had 
no power to display their sufferings. In the third series 
licensed since the passing of the Act, the same method has been 
confessedly adopted, though we do not know the number of the 
vetims. The British Medical Journal of last week classified 
the results of these horrible experiments, the article concluding 
with some most absurdly irrelevant remarks, by Professor 
Rutherford, on the contemptible ignorance and inconsistency 
of those who object on principle to extracting medical know- 
hige from the deliberate torture of brutes. Professor Ruther- 
ord Says, of these benighted persons, “'Though profuse with 

ingratitude, I doubt not that one and all of them will be 
very ready and eager to profit by the results of our labour; for 





I believe them to be much too recreant and craven-hearted to 
allow themselves to refuse all medical aid, and thus to push 
their ill-conditioned logic to its practical issue.” This is a 
very strange kind of reproach. Would Professor Rutherford 
approve of a disguised policeman’s instigating an accom- 
plished cracksman to a burglary, in order that he might 
derive from it a lesson on the best mode of preventing bur- 
glary ? Of course not. Yet, if that burglary had taken place 
without the policeman’s knowledge and against his wish, would 
he disapprove of the same policeman’s deriving from the 
burglar’s feat all the instruction he could for the prevention of 
future burglaries? If not, on what pretence does he reproach 
those who would on no account get their own diseases cured at 
the cost of torturing a fellow-creature,—whether human or 
canine,—with not refusing to avail themselves of the medical 
results obtained? No sane statesman ever yet declined to 
learn a lesson from the horrible story of the Inquisition, on so 
ridiculous a ground as that he would—if he could but have 
annihilated the past—have willingly deprived himself of the 
instruction afforded by that dark chapter in the history of the 
cruelty of educated men’s intellectual and moral zeal. 





Lord Carnarvon, on Friday week, inquired what precautions 
the Government had taken to prevent the introduction of the 
plague, observing that he had a special interest in the question, 
because he had not only seen the Asiatic plague raging, but had 
himself had it. The President of the Council replied that he 
had directed the officers of Customs to inspect carefully all 
vessels coming from the Sea of Azof and the Black Sea, 
and had obtained from Dr. Wiblin, the superintendent 
of quarantine at Southampton, a recipe for perfect purifi- 
cation. This is to place suspected goods or clothes in a close 
room or vessel, and then pour fuming nitric acid upon copper 
filings. Fumes are then thrown out in which “no living atom, 
or molecule, or man himself, can exist for more than a few 
seconds.” That is certainly, as the Duke of Richmond re- 
marked, a “strong disinfectant,” and one which we should trust 
would not become very popular. If it does, the number not 
only of suicides, but of murders, is likely to be very rapidly 
increased. 


Mr. Balfour’s Burial Bill, which proposes to entitle Noncon- 
formists to burial with their own rites in any churchyard 
which is distant three miles or more from a cemetery, and which 
has not been given to the Church within the last fifty years, 
was talked out on Wednesday by the Conservative party. The 
Tories, headed by Mr. Beresford Hope, were evidently much 
afraid of it, as differing from Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Bill only by 
restrictions which might easily be omitted in Committee. On 
the other hand, the Liberals were not, probably, at all in a hurry 
to have the matter settled before the next general election, when 
it may play some part at the polls. Mr. Osborne Morgan, in 
the course of the debate, happily remarked that Cyprus had 
been of some use, after all. It had shown us that an English 
soldier might be buried with his own rites in the churchyard of 
a Greek church, without any of the difficulty that would be 
made in England in doing the same for a soldier of the Greek 
Church. 


In Professor J. 8. Brewer, the study of English history has 
lost one of the most original, accomplished, and disinterested 
of its labourers. He was Professor at King’s College, London, 
but the greater part of his work was done in editing for the 
public the Calendars preserved in the Record Office relating to 
the reign of Henry VIII. This was a work of very great labour, 
requiring a very unusual knowledge both of the middle-ages and 
of modern times; and hardly any one except Professor Brewer 
could have done the work as he did it. He was one ef those 
who can give their lives to laborious investigation, without 
obtaining, or wishing to obtain, any reward beyond tke results 
of that investigation,—who can labour through a long life-time 
for knowledge, without dreaming of fame, or expecting any other 
reward than the reward of knowledge. He did not even retire 
to a country vicarage, to which he was at last presented by the 
Crown, till he was sixty-seven years of age, and he did not live 
long to enjoy that comparative rest. Now and then he rushed 
into hot controversy,—as, for instance, on the subject of the 
Irish Church, to the disestablishment of which he was much 
opposed. But even in controversy he was as fair and single- 
minded as he was hot. His life will at least leave behind it 
a durable though modest historical monument. 


Consols were on Friday 96} to 96}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
SIR BARTLE FRERE IN ZULULAND. 


Ww? do not see how it is possible for her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to acquit Sir Bartle Frere, and retain any effective 
control over the policy of the Empire. He has chosen, with 
the rash self-confidence which has been his drawback through- 
out his career, to go his own way, as if he were an independent 
power; and as he has gone wrong, he must take the conse- 
quences, as had he been independent, he would have had 
to do. Unless the Government have suppressed despatches of 
high importance—which there is as yet no reason to suspect 
—three points come out in the South-African papers with 
unmistakable clearness. The first is, that Sir Bartle Frere 
had decided in his own mind that the Zulu power must be 
destroyed by an offensive war. The second is, that her 
Majesty’s Government disliked the idea of this war to such a 
degree as to refuse means for it, and almost to prohibit it by 
direct orders. And the third is, that Sir Bartle Frere was so 
resolved on his war, that he brought it on, even though doubt- 
ful himself whether he possessed adequate means to ensure 
either a rapid or a sufficient success. Upon the first point 
there will probably be no dispute from any side. The de- 
cision to invade is on the face of the despatches, and is, 
indeed, a part of Sir Bartle Frere’s defence. His theory 
throughout is that Cetewayo is a dangerous military 
despot, whose whole system of government is based on war; 
who cannot and will not live without war; who, since the 
annexation of the Transvaal, has had no enemy to destroy but 
the British, and who may any day lay waste the Transvaal or 
Natal. So thoroughly had this idea—in itself, as we believe, a 
true one—penetrated Sir Bartle Frere’s mind, that he began 
in a few months to regard Cetewayo as our grandfathers re- 
garded Napoleon, or as Frenchmen now regard Bismarck,—to 
see in him the author of all evils in South Africa, to trace 
his finger in every native disturbance or alarm of a native 
rising. The Zulu King became to him what the Czar became 
to Mr. Urquhart, or is now to the modern Jingoes,—the one 
person responsible for trouble, the one enemy to be subdued at 
any cost, A kind of ubiquity is attributed to him, and tribes 
the most diverse and most distant are credited with regarding 
him as the champion of the Black man against the White. 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach had mentioned in one despatch some “ in- 
formation” which inclined him to doubt whether the danger was 
so immediate or so certain; but Sir Bartle Frere, possessed with 
his idea, pooh-poohed him in a tone rarely adopted by subordi- 
nates in writing to a responsible superior. On December 10th, 
1878, ' > says:—“I am not, of course, aware what information 
may ha e reached her Majesty’s Government on this subject other 
than what has passed through me ; but I confess that, looking 
back at the information I have had the honour to submit to her 
Majesty’s Government for the past twelve months, I can find 
little ground for any such hope of avoiding a war with Cete- 
wayo. For some time after my arrival on the frontier of the 
Cape Colony, I was incredulous as to the existence of anything 
like a common purpose in the restlessness of the native tribes, 
and their disposition to measure their strength with the Euro- 
pean races; but gradually an irresistible body of evidence from 
every part of South Africa, all pointing to one conclusion, 
convinced me that though there might be no definite agree- 
ment between any two tribes, there was a common purpose and 
a general understanding that the time was now come for the 
black races to shake off the domination of the white, and to 
expel them from the country ; and that, though Kreli might be 
the leader among the Amaxosa races, Cetewayo, as King of the 
most powerful Caffre tribes, was the head and moving spirit of 
the combination.” As if to avoid any possibility of mistake, 
Sir Bartle describes his plan for an offensive campaign, and 
indicates Ulundi, Cetewayo’s residence, as the object to which 
his efforts would be directed. He demands reinforcements to 
protect his colonies, but avows that his notion of protecting 
them is to invade Zululand and overthrow Cetewayo. 

Now, we are not about to arraign Sir Bartle Frere for taking 
this view of the policy to be ultimately pursued. We think 
an idea had taken possession of him until he was hardly in 
possession of his full judgment as to the meaning of the infor- 
mation before him, hardly able to see that he was supposing 
that every calamity possible in South Africa would happen all 
at once; till he forgot considerations of time and distance, 
and wanted to provide dams against a flood and an earthquake 
happening both together, He did just the same thing in his 
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memorandums on the Indian frontier, desiring his Superiors to 


provide against combinations which might never occur 
enemies a thousand miles off, by immediate and ten-eecbin 
precautions. Nevertheless, we do not deny his insight. We thing 
it proved that Cetewayo was dangerous, or even, thou i. 
exactly the centre of all native hopes, extremely dengue [ 
both Natal and the Transvaal, and that Sir Bartle Frere jn 
reporting was entirely within his functions. But the well 
understood duty of a Colonial Governor in such circumstances 
is to lay his view before the Cabinet, to insist peremptorily on 
reinforcements sufficient to make it certain, in official phrase 
that “her Majesty do not lose her colony ;” but to awnit, ax 
regards aggressive movements, the decision of his superiors 
On no other conditions can there be a general or “ Imperial” 
policy, in its true sense, at all. If every Governor is to declare 
war when he sees cause, we may have a dozen wars at once 
and be required to send small armies for the conquest of 
Southern China, Afghanistan, Zululand, New Guinea, ang 
Polynesia, all together,—suggestions in which we have only 
quoted actual proposals. It is simply preposterous to suppose 
that the British Government can allow any representative 
however highly placed—be he Viceroy of India, or Governor. 
General of Canada, or High Commissioner of all Colonies in 
South Africa—to declare war at his own discretion, because he 
thinks that the best method of defence. The Empire would 
be dissolved in a year, or England ringed round with wars 
as it is by the sea, till, to alter Webster’s famous simile 
the rising sun would be saluted everywhere by the roar of 
British artillery. Sir Bartle Frere broke directly through this 
rule. The Government avowedly sent him only troops suffi- 
cient for defence. He allowed that he had a garrison snffi- 
cient to defend his colonies and carry on the policy of delay, 
He admitted that he doubted whether, if he resolved on 
invading, he should have enough men to keep open communi- 
cations, and asked for four regiments more. And he was 
keenly alive to Lord Chelmsford’s deficiency in cavalry, and at 
the same time aware, as we judge from the wording of his 
request, that the Home Government would never send them, 
And nevertheless, without waiting for Sir M. Hicks-Beach’s 
despatch in reply, which he probably foresaw would be fatal 
to his plans, he resolved on war, made demands on Cetewayo 
which he knew would be refused, and finally directed Lord 
Chelmsford to cross the Tugela, and commence a war of 
invasion for the overthrow of the Zulu kingdom. Admit 
that he was right from the beginning, that the war 
was ultimately unavoidable, and that invasion was wiser than 
defence, and still we can see no excuse for his conduct, except, 
indeed, his possession by an idea. He acted as if he were in- 
dependent, as if his regular powers extended to foreign war, as 
if South Africa were the only business of her Majesty's 
Government. He never even, as Sir M. Hicks-Beach complains, 
fairly discussed invasion with the Colonial Office. He showed a 
total want of that prudence and self-restraint which are essen- 
tial, not only to official subordination, but to the safety and 
honour of an Empire so scattered, and garrisoned upon so im- 
perfect a system. Suppose it had happened, as it might have 
happened, that on January 22nd the Government had been 
compelled to menace war with Russia, or to reinforce an army 
cut off in Afghanistan ! 

We shall not be accused, we suppose, of over-anxiety to de- 
fend her Majesty’s present Government, and indeed we do not 
intend to defend them. It is the flatulent rubbish which they 
are perpetually preaching under the name of “ Imperialism” 
which has carried away Sir Bartle Frere, and led him to 
believe that any policy, if only it were high-handed enough, 
would be condoned at home; and they shrank from direct 
orders which, nevertheless, they wished Sir Bartle Frere 
to understand. But we cannot see that as regards the 
disaster in Zululand they can be directly held responsible. 
They did not order the war, and they did not like it. They 
sent out troops enough to protect the colony from invasion 
and protract the situation until a final decision could be 
arrived at, and they finally, though too late, signified their 
disapproval of a war of conquest. They could not be expected 
to foresee that a Governor, by his own statement possessed of 
insufficient force, would take the bit between his teeth, and 
“rush” the great obstacle in that style, or order an invasion, 4 
the children say, all out of his own head. It might have been 
wiser, as the event has shown, to have accepted Sir Bartle 
Frere en bloc, and place a corps d'armeée at his disposal. 
It might have been wiser to recall him. It would have 
been wiser to send him peremptory orders not to invade 
without written instructions from her Majesty’s Government, 
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unless Cetewayo declared war. But the Ministry acted 

any British Government, controlled by rather feeble 
A overburdened men, would usually act, and deserve only 
“ rtion of the obloquy which, by the usual irony of fate, is 
now falling upon them. Sir Baitle Frere has been their trump- 
card. It is really upon his memoranda that they have acted in 
Afghanistan. By his memoranda, they have defended that 
act of high-handed folly. Upon his judgment as to Indian 
frontiers, they have been content to depend. And it is through 
this cherished servant, when once set free to carry his ideas 
into action, to behave towards Zululand as he advised them 
to behave towards Afghanistan, that they have lost their hold 
upon the country, and incurred a disaster the extent of which 


cannot even yet be clearly foretold. 





THE “TIMES” ON THE STANDING ARMY OF INDIA. 


HAT is the Times at? Twice this week, the organ of her 
\ Majesty’s Government has fired off articles so com- 
pletely “out of the blue” that it is difficult to believe they 
are uninspired, which point to some impending coup d'etat or 
coup de thédtre to be immediately struck in India. Great 
Britain, the writers of these articles affirm, has now, by the 
success of her third Afghan war, for the first time reached a 
safe position in Asia, and has converted India, which was a 
peninsula, into a sort of “island.” “ For the first time in her 
history” she has been placed beyond the danger of external 
attack. Our Indian wars are ended. The circumstances and 
the dangers for which our military force in India was created 
“now no longer exist.” There are no foreign military forces 
which could confront us. The only forces left indeed are those 
of the Native Princes, and to keep up “a huge stand- 
ing Army” in order to watch these forces, which are 
totally unnecessary, is to impose on the people a 
needless and unendurable financial burden. The “ case” 
ought “to be met by mutual disarmament,” the troops 
of the Native Princes being reduced by ninety per cent.— 
“counted by hundreds instead of thousands,” is the exact 
phrase—and “placed en permanence at the disposal of the 
British Government,” which on its side will also reduce its 
Army, as a sacrifice to the “ susceptibilities” of the Native 
Chiefs, in the same proportion. 

What in the world does it all mean? We are still 
waging a war in Afghanistan which, in spite of official 
announcements, is not ended, or fairly begun, Yakoob Khan 
having struck no stroke yet, and the time for insurrection 
not having arrived; we have occupied positions beyond the 
mountains which must be garrisoned by strong bodies of men, 
and we have embarrassed ourselves with Passes which, to be 
safe, require to be held by thousands of soldiers posted en échelon 
along three routes, the shortest of which is 180 miles from 
point to point,—that is, from a safe base of supply to the 
station to be supplied. The new arrangements will require at 
least 15,000 men ; and the Government of India, admitting 
that fact, has just increased its Native Army by that amount. 
Of all the other dangers to meet which our military system in 
India was created, before Imperialism was even heard of, 
or a viewy diplomatist had determined on having a 
spirited foreign policy, not one has disappeared. The Native 
Amy, which twenty-two years ago tried to drive us 
out of the land, by slaughtering all white faces, still exists, 
and is, we have the highest authority for saying, stronger for 
battle than it ever was. The Native Princes still control 
300,000 troops, much better armed than the mutineers were, 
and divided into armies, one of which, Scindiah’s, is backed 
by a whole population, passed, on Scharnhorst’s plan, 
through the military mill. Above all, we have to 
maintain in order, tax, and in all ways govern, nearly 
200,000,000 of dark men, of whom only 40,000,000, the 
Bengalees of the Delta, sincerely approve our rule; who 
include at least 50,000,000, counting Sikhs, Punjabees, Hin- 
dostanees, Beharees, and Marhattas, of brave and warlike 
Taces,—men of undoubted courage and great military aptitude; 
and who all regard the white caste with an uneasy sense that 
It is hostile to their creeds, and to their special civilisation. 

e have to garrison with the utmost care, and with a deter- 
mination to be ready for action at a day’s notice, a continent 
a8 large as all Europe west of the Vistula, inhabited, as the 
Census showed, by 250,000,000 of people, in a region of the 
world 7,000 miles from our base, and one in which our 
people cannot settle; and beeause we have seized three defiles 
through a hostile range of hills, the 7imes talks of a grand 
reduction of our “huge standing Army.” What does it all 





mean? Lord Cranbrook is surely never going to seize this 
moment, of all others, to reduce the European Army in India, 
already insufficient to provide the necessary proportion of 
white troops with the large force employed in different parts 
of Afghanistan? Sixty thousand men may be too many for 
the permanent garrison of India, now that we can reinforce it 
in twenty-five days; but a reduction certainly ought not to be 
attempted just yet, when the Afghan war is not over, when 
we have not triumphed in Zululand, and when, if we mistake 
not, we have a dangerous enterprise on hand, to be carried out 
by a Viceroy who does not understand the first conditions of 
Asiatic success, 

For we greatly fear that the Times’ articles, following as 
they do upon other articles, published before the Afghan ex- 
pedition, point to a decision taken by the Indian Government 
to insist that the Native Princes shall disband, or, at all events, 
greatly reduce their armies; and that the forces still left under 
their immediate command shall be placed directly under 
British control, as the “ Contingents” are. It is calculated, 
we presume, that if this is done, the British Government may 
be able to disband much of its own Native Army, and 
thus relieve in part a pressure on its finances which is 
becoming unendurable. The plan will, we dare say, seem to 
many Englishmen a sensible one, their notion of any army 
being a drilled body of men intended for foreign warfare, but 
we doubt if it will be approved by any experienced Anglo- 
Indian. It is very doubtful, indeed, whether either our own 
Native Army, or any native army, is much in excess of posi- 
tive requirements. We cannot impose the regular work of 
soldiers in India—the suppression of local riots, the protection 
of treasure, and the genera] support of authority in a vast and, 
perhaps, over-populated country—on the European soldiers, 
without destroying both their health and their discipline. We 
cannot scatter them widely enough, or march them quickly 
enough, or house them in detachments cheaply enough, and must 
rely for such duties upon natives, It has always been found that 
when we disband a Sepoy regiment we are obliged to create a 
regiment of Armed Police, as costly, filled with the same men, 
and from want of officers far more dangerous to its employers. 
The idea of any large reduction on our part may therefore be 
set aside, while a reduction of the Native Armies, in itself 
desirable, is attended with these difficulties, The Princes, 
as a rule, want these men to keep their Barons in order. 
Each of them is confronted by a body of powerful 
nobles, always ready to resist orders and refuse revenue, 
always able to rely on armed clansmen or retainers, and 
always connected with some defeated but powerful party 
in the Palace. They could not hold their places for 
a year without force, and it is better they should possess 
the force, than that they should be able to summon at 
will the forces of the British Government, which, by the tenure 
of its power, cannot permit itself to be beaten even in a vil- 
lage skirmish. The Nizam, for example, could not keep down 
anarchy on his vast plateau, three-fourths of the size of France, 
full of fighting-men, without a considerable army. It takes 
a division to maintain an appearance of order in Hydrabad 
alone. Again, it is very doubtful whether order is secured by 
releasing the fighting-men of each State from discipline and 
sending them into the villages to engage in faction-fights 
and fights among the nobles, and to long for the old days 
of excitement, when a military career of some sort was 
open to the descendants of warriors. And finally, these armies 
are their Princes’ pride. They think their honour, their 
safety, and the future of their dynasties bound up in their 
troops. To tell them all, and all at once, that their armies 
must disappear, is to pass on them, as they will think, a sen- 
tence of dethronement, and produce an agitation of which it 
is impossible to foresee the consequences. It may be said they 
will be powerless if their remaining troops are under British 
officers, but the soldiers of the Native States sincerely rever- 
ence their chiefs, and will not, at all events, be more con- 
trolled than our own Sepoy Army in 1857, which 
after obeying British officers for a hundred years, shook 
them off ina day. The attempt, if it enrages the Princes, as 
we believe it will do, will be a most dangerous one ; it will 
bind them together as they have never been bound yet, and 
it will interest on their side that vast body of native troops in 
our own service, which is, the 7imes says, to be rewarded for 
its services by disbandment,—that is, by dismissal from an 
employment voluntarily sought, highly honourable, fairly re- 
munerated, and the only one attractive to the martial pride of 
the men who fill it. To form such a plan seems to us in- 
judicious, but to announce it to the world in high-flown 
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leaders before it is accomplished, as some one or other has done 
through the Zimes, is little less than lunacy. 

Titis proposal is in no degree a party question. It is the 
interest and the wish of Liberals, as well as Tories, of Lord 
Lytton’s friends, as well as of the unbelievers in Lord Lytton, 
that India should be governed with as little military expense 
as possible. The expenditure on the Indian Army is very 
great—though much of it is due to the Horse Guards, who 
are enabled by Indian allowances to reward an immense 
body of officers—and any scheme for reducing the mili- 
tary budget deserves appreciative consideration. But 
we would very gravely warn Lord Cranbrook that this 
particular scheme is a very serious one, one not to be lightly 
sanctioned, even as a measure of internal police ; one, above all, 
not to be looked at unless he is prepared with a force sufficient 
to crush at once the first symptom of armed resistance in any 
Native State in India. If any native army is too numerous, it 
can be reduced quietly, by pressure applied to that particular 
chieftain; but to reduce all at a blow, as part of a scenic 
policy, is, to say the least, an extremely rash and dangerous 
experiment. 





THE LESSONS OF THE RECENT LUNACY CASE. 


HE result of the trial of “ Nunn v. Hemming” was anti- 
cipated long before it came, not only by the Jury and 
Judge,—indeed, the Judge, we think, interfered more than 
either precedent or prudence warranted in the conduct of the 
case,—but by all careful readers of the evidence. Of course, it 
was simply impossible to find Dr. Hemming guilty of the con- 
duct imputed to him, on the completely unsupported evidence 
of a man who was obviously labouring under other grave delu- 
sions,—who, in a confidential letter to his wife, written very 
soon after the treatment of which he complains, did not refer 
in any way to it, and who appears never to have made his 
complaint at all till three years after the supposed injury was 
said to have been inflicted. Of course, the jury were quite 
right im returning a verdict for the defendant, but not 
the less we regret that the Lord Chief Baron should have 
tried so often to stop the case, and to prevent Mr. Serjeant 
Parry from making a speech which, in our opinion, will be of 
infinitely more public service in drawing attention to the incur- 
able shortcomings of the present Lunacy Laws, than the mere 
evidence of special misconduct in a particular superintendent 
of an asylum, had any such been proved, could have resulted 
in. There is a certain excuse even for the apparent partisan- 
ship of the spectators in Court, whom the Lord Chief Baron 
so severely condemned. And it is this,—that under the pre- 
sent Lunacy system, as it is established in England, it 
is far too easy to deprive any one of unsound mind, even 
though the unsoundness be only temporary, and not dangerous 
to the community at large, of his liberty; and especially far too 
easy for those who either have, or at all events will be universally 
believed to have, a very strong interest in keeping him out of the 
way, to secure his seclusion. Mr. Serjeant Parry very rightly 
called attention to the strong motives which the heads of 
profitable private Lunatic Asylums must have for concealing 
not merely any ill-treatment, but any evidence of con- 
straint, of which their patients may be inclined to complain. 
And this is what makes the public so suspicious in all cases 
of this kind. There was, as we have admitted, absolutely 
no evidence worth a moment’s consideration against Dr. 
Hemming in the sense required by the plaintiff's action. 
But there was evidence that in this, and in other cases, 
the escape of patients had not been reported, as it ought 
to have been reported, to the Lunacy Commissioners; and such 
an omission is sure to breed suspicions, though these sus- 
picions may be, and in this case no doubt were, most unjust. 
Dr. Hemming said that in the present case Mr. Nunn’s escape 
was not more than an attempt to escape, and was not, therefore, 
deserving of a special report. But this explanation does not 
appear to have applied to other cases into which Mr. Serjeant 
Parry was not allowed to go, and besides, it is obvious that 
the heads of Private Lunatic Asylums cannot be too scrupulous 
in inviting official inquiry into the circumstances of all such 
cases. They stand, unfortunately, in the very awkward position 
of deriving a large part of their income from the insanity of 
others; and that being so, the world in general will always be 
prone to suspect, and will be right, at all events, in very 
jealously watching, the possible tendency of such a condition 
of things to produce a state of mind less bent than it should 
be on promoting the recovery of the patients, and one still more 
averse from disclosing, even to the Lunacy Commissioners, the 





es 
evidence of restlessness and discontent which persons depr} 
of their liberty are pretty sure, even without just ca 

time to time to manifest. It is most natural that the 

of Lunatic Asylums should feel exceedingly reluctant to make 
any fuss or scandal which they can manage to avoid eo 

ing the uneasiness of their patients. But it is for that y 
reason, amongst others, that the Commissioners in [, 
require information respecting the escape of patients; and 
anything like a disposition to withhold it should be 

as seriously endangering one of the best checks which the Com. 
missioners can exert over the management of such institutions, 

The Government have promised, though we are not gure 
whether they intend to redeem their promise, to attempt to 
amend the present Lunacy laws in the present Session. The 
direction in which these laws require amendment has beep 
discussed in several very well-informed articles contributed 
lately to the British Medical Journal, and we hope that these 
articles may be carefully studied by the Government, before the 
Bill they have promised to bring in, appears. Some of the 
points on which amendment of the law is plainly needful, are 
illustrated by this case of “ Nunn v. Hemming,” and none the 
less illustrated that the plaintiff failed to make out his come 
plaints. The mistrust of the public, in reference to the 
ment of these private asylums, is a mischief in itself,—and the 
mistrust of the public is evidently greatly aggravated by des 
ficiencies in our Lunacy Law which admit of amendment, 
The tendency of such amendments clearly ought to be some 
thing of this kind :—first, to obtain extra guarantees of careful 
and remedial treatment from all lunatic asylums whose mane 
agers gain by accessions to the number of their patients, and 
lose by discharging them. It would be well indeed if 
eventually the custody of lunatics could be confided entirely 
to those who lose nothing by the cure of their patients, while 
they gain by it in the confidence of the public authorities on 
whose behalf they act. In the meantime, the tendency of 
legislation certainly should be to exact much more elaborate 
securities for the best remedial treatment from institutions whose 
managers would suffer in income by the loss of their patients, 
than from the officers of public institutions who are paid without 
reference to the means of those entrusted to their care. The 
conditions of the licence granted to these private institutions 
might well be made much more strict than they are, and 
their management should be subjected to a much stricter in- 
spection than the public asylums need. 

But besides this special regulation of private lunatic asylums, 
there is an alteration of the law suggested by the writer in the 
British Medical Journal which would be a great security 
against abuse in all cases. He maintains that in no case 
should the power of permanently depriving a lunatic of liberty, 
be lodged either in the medical certifiers or the private friends, 
or the keepers of an asylum, or in all three acting together, 
—but should, as it is in Scotland, be lodged in public 
officers, like the Sheriff, who must act on his own 
responsibility, after hearing the medical and other evid- 
ence, and act with the same sense of responsibility which 
he would feel if he were issuing a warrant for a crimi 
arrest. And if this should be required in relation to all 
cases where a lunatic is to be deprived of liberty, further 
securities of this kind should certainly be required where the 
patient is to be committed to a private asylum, where it may 
be the interest of the proprietor rather to prolong than to 
shorten the duration of his malady. In such cases, the order 
for detention might well be strictly limited in regard to time, 
and only renewed on the evidence of a medical inspector 
satisfying the magistrate that the case had been carefully and 
properly treated in the interval, and that the renewed deten- 
tion was necessary for the patient’s safety, or the safety of the 
public, or for both purposes, And for this end, as the 
British Medical Journal insists, it would be most desirable 
that the medical certificates on which a case for dete 
tion is grounded, should be very different from the vague 
and empty certificates they now are; that they should 
specify the specific nature of the mental malady, and the 
nature of the treatment which seemed to the medical author- 
ities giving the certificates to be, in their opinion, the best 
for the cure of the patient. It would be a great point gained, 
however, if a lunatic patient could only be deprived of liberty, 
—except provisionally, of course, for a very short period,--on 
the authority of a civil magistrate, bound to take the same 
class of precautions which he would take in authorising the 
arrest of a suspected criminal, and who would have the right 
to criticise and reject such vague and empty medical certil 
cates as are now habitually given in cases of this kind. This 
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is part of the Lunacy Law of Scotland, and it seems a part 
hich we in England should do very wisely indeed to adopt. 
hs it is, the case of medical suspicion made out for the arrest 
f a supposed lunatic bears no analogy whatever to the case of 
: suspicion which must be made out for the arrest 
of 3 supposed criminal. And there would be this 
gdditional advantage in such a rule,—that a magistrate 
who had to grant the warrant for detention would criticise 
with just jealousy the evidence of relatives who might be sup- 
posed to profit by the patient’s detention. It is to be feared that 
medical men, instead of criticising this evidence with jealousy 
of this kind, are only too easy in accepting it. Assuredly they 
often assign reasons for their certificate which are not founded 
at all upon their own observation, but only on the observation 
of relatives, as it is reported to them by these relatives. And 
indeed, you can hardly expect from mere medical practitioners 
the disposition to question and scrutinise moral evidence of 
this kind, which you would expect from the representatives of 
law and justice. Clearly, a great part of the public sympathy 
with Mr. Serjeant Parry’s client was due to the impression 
that certain relatives of the lunatic had derived pecuniary 
advantages from his incarceration, and that the medical men 
whom they had consulted, had not applied any proper test to 
the trath of their assertions. This impression, however mistaken 
it might have been in the present case, would be in great measure 
removed by throwing the responsibility for ordering the detention 
of alunatic on a proper Civil Magistrate, who would criticise the 
medical statements made to him with a due sense of his obli- 
gation not to deprive an Englishman of liberty, except for 
weighty and sufficient reasons of public advantage. What we 
desire, then, in any amendment of the Lunacy Laws which the 
Government may propose is,—first, a very considerable increase 
of the checks on Private Lunatic Asylums; and secondly, a 
transfer of the power to deprive the lunatic of his liberty,— 
when that is necessary,—from the officials of Lunatic Asylums, 
acting on the invitation of the medical attendants and relatives 
of the supposed lunatic, to a Civil Magistrate, who should feel 
bound to produce a sufficient justification for his sentence of 
detention, and to secure that it shall be carried out with due 
reference to the kind treatment and care of the lunatic whose 
liberty he takes away. 





THE NEWS FROM CAIRO. 


AT admirable arrangement for the administration of 
Egypt, under which the country was to be governed by 

an International Commission of clerks, and two great Govern- 
ments pledged themselves to help in stripping the peasantry 
for the benefit of Bondholders, seems to be already breaking 
down. It went very well at first. A clever Armenian, an 
able Englishman, and an adroit Frenchman were appointed 
Ministers, with absolute power, the Khedive, having sullenly 
surrendered his lands, and the burdens on them, “ retired into 
his interior,” declining all responsibility, and the Triumvirate 
set themselves to regenerate Egypt. They made strict in- 
quiries into the offices, hunted up all manner of “ jobs,” told 
the peasants to resist oppression, examined endless reports 
upon finance, and made an arrangement under which the 
Floating Debt was reduced, one regular dividend paid, and 
some eight millions added to the huge claim already 
existing against Egypt. The Bondholders were delighted. 
Here were statesmen actually going to pay Asiatic interest 
with European punctuality, and make 7 per cent. on bonds 
purchased at 50 as secure as Consols. The speculators 
never had made such a coup before, and City articles were full 
of the praise of an arrangement which had placed “ the most 
fertile country in the world” under the control of European 
and most modern principles of finance. Very speedily, how- 
ever, there came a little cloud in the sky. The proceeds of 
the Rothschild loan disappeared like a little water in a sand- 
heap. The receipts fell off—the Fellahs being a little less flogged 
—by two millions a year. The Triumvirate, who were really 
able, and two of whom were certainly honest, poked into every- 
thing in the most determined way, and speedily discovered, first, 
that the Egyptian Debt was in part a swindle on the coun- 
try, Egypt never having had the money; secondly, that the 
*normous profits of the Bondholders, seven per cent. on stock at 
half-value, could never be maintained ; and thirdly, that if civil 
government was to go on at all, and even moderate interest be 
paid on the Debt, the military expenditure must be courage- 
ously reduced. Convinced of these facts, they proposed a most 
tastic measure of reform, the reduction of the Army to 10,000 
men, a fourth of its normal establishment, and the dismissal 


of some 2,000 officers of all grades. Whether it was intended 
that these officers should receive their arrears is not known, 
but it was reported and believed in Egypt that they would not, 
but would be dismissed without compensation either for dis- 
missal or for arrears, 

This was too much for the stout gentleman who, under the 
title of “ Khedive,” is alternately praised and vilified in England, 
according to the position of his bonds in the markets, but who 
is really an ordinary Turkish Pasha, rather above the average 
in capacity; and he resolved, if he could, to bring the In- 
ternational arrangement to a close. He had borne to be 
deprived of his estates, estates meaning little to an abso- 
lute Sovereign who can dip his fingers in the Treasury; 
to be limited in his expenses, private borrowing being still 
possible; and to be tutored by a knot of Infidels, their 
chatter not being couched in Arabic or intelligible to his 
people,—but the destruction of his army was too much 
for him. What, give up all extensions of territory, all 
chance of contending with Abyssinia, all his position of 
first feudatory of the Empire, all hope, when England 
and France at last decreed his dethronement, of teach- 
ing them one lesson? He would not do it. He looked 
about for an opportunity, and found it in a riot arranged 
by four hundred of the dismissed officers, who attacked the 
Ministry, threatened Nubar Pasha’s life, hustled Mr. Rivers 
Wilson, but did not hustle M. de Bligniéres, and went, 
without actual bloodshed, through all the forms of an 
Oriental revolt. The Khedive drove to the Ministry, tried 
to pacify the rioters, and after a time succeeded, and then 
declined to be responsible for preventing a massacre, or at all 
events, an émeute, unless Nubar Pasha were removed. Nubar 
Pasha resigned, the Khedive took his place at the Council 
Board, and whether the International Commissioners resign, 
as they ought to do, or not, the old Native Government is 
practically restored, and the disbandment, we venture to pre- 
dict, will not be carried out. Affairs will go on very much 
as before, and when the worst comes to the worst, and the 
Khedive sees he must choose between his army and his 
creditors, he will decide for his army. The soldiers are of 
use to him; but creditors who have lent all they will lend, of 
what use are they ? 

It is, of course, imagined in this country that the Govern- 
ments of France and England will interfere, but it may be 
doubted if they can interfere effectually without employing 
direct force. The Khedive must have calculated his chances, 
and be prepared to face anything except a combined expedi- 
tion for his dethronement,—which would involve, be it 
remembered, a direct coercion to be placed upon his 
Suzerain the Sultan. We question if the two Govern- 
ments are prepared for so extreme a measure, especially as 
they must either govern the country afterwards, or garrison 
it to support some Christian nominee, or call to the throne 
some Pasha of Mehemet Ali’s family, who would be just Ismail 
over again, plus an exceedingly bad title. The new Khedive 
would not like being “reformed,”"—that is, badgered, and 
lectured, and bullied, and affronted, in order to get money out 
of him, any more than the present man, and might have the 
nerve for some much more desperate proceeding. He would 
plunder the Fellaheen contentedly or delightedly, as long as 
he received the money, but he would not plunder them for 
the benefit of people whom he very naturally—not knowing of 
quiet investors, but only of financiers—regards as a knot of 
rascally dealers in premiums, who send him, at enormous 
interest, hardly half the money he borrows. The experiment 
has been tried over and over again since the time when Verelst 
and Vansittart and Clive went through it all in Bengal, and it 
always ends in failure. Either the reformed Prince is feeble, 
and then the Treasury goes to pieces, or he is able, and then 
he declares war, either by massacre or intrigue, on his “ re- 
formers.” In either case, the experiment ends either in a sur- 
render, or in the direct management of the country through 
European agents. Possibly, the latter may be the result this 
time, if M. Waddington and Lord Salisbury can agree ; but we 
do not envy the two Foreign Secretaries, or the two countries 
they represent. The former will be torn to pieces by the 
Bondholders, the Parliaments, and the Press; while the latter 
will be brought to the verge of war by national jealousies, 
fomented by aspirants for place. Suppose, as neither 
England nor France will allow the other to take the only 
reasonable course, and as our Government is too timid to 
insist, and M. Grévy desires peace, the Dutch are allowed to 
try if they cannot govern Egypt as well and as easily as Java, 





on condition of paying the bondholders three per cent. on the 
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money actually sent to Egypt. Neither England nor France 
would fear Holland, and another province would be saved from 
the régime of the Pashas. 





PRINCE LEOPOLD’S SPEECH. 


.__ LEOPOLD’S remarkable speech at the Mansion 
House on Wednesday, ought to suggest some new idea 
to the fertile brain of the Prime Minister. In pursuing 
that notion of his youth, that fresh links ought to be 
formed between “the Monarch and the Multitude,” he 
has undoubtedly struck into some very dangerous tracks, 
and tried to introduce a Brummagem Imperialism into Eng- 
land, just after a similar counterfeit in France had been 
ignominiously rejected by the good-sense and good-feeling 
of the French people. But there are other tracks into which 
he might pursue his old idea which are by no means either 
dangerous or misleading. No reasonable man can doubt that for 
nations which still find one of the greatest secrets of their 
union and strength in the hereditary monarchy, the here- 
ditary monarchy is a manifest blessing. One of the chief 
difficulties of national life is the difficulty of holding a nation 
together, of making it conscious of having in common 
the same objects of hope and fear, of joy and sorrow, of 
humiliation and pride. So long as the Throne contri- 
butes, as it does so materially in England, to the pro- 
motion of this feeling, it is a rich source of national strength, 
and even of national happiness. And nothing will make this feel- 
ing more vivid and effectual, than the ready utilising of the 
various members of the Royal Family for such public and 
national services as they may be capable of discharging well. 
Every public service so discharged by a Prince or Princess 
of the Blood, strengthens the sense of unity in the nation, 
by giving new definiteness and a new sphere to that too 
often blind and almost physical attachment which is all 
that the Royal Family has, at some periods of our 
history, inspired. Since the accession of the House of 
Hanover, there has been wonderfully little to excite the 
national pride among the outlying members of the Royal 
Family, while there has from time to time been a good deal 
of direct dissatisfaction with those who were in the succession 
to the Throne. Even in the last generation, the brothers of the 
King were distinctly clumsy persons, who, when entrusted, as 
some of them were, with military or naval responsibilities, were 
far oftener found to need skilful apology, than to excite national 
enthusiasm. But in the present generation the outlook is 
distinctly better. At least one of the Princesses has elicited 
a very warm feeling of affection in the nation, while another 
may perhaps aid her husband to strengthen the bonds of our 
Colonial Empire. 

And now we have Prince Leopold showing many of 
the best qualities of a real orator, and that, too, 
in relation to a subject like Education, on which it 
is extremely difficult to speak with any verve or viva- 
city. His panegyric on Professor Ruskin, and especially on 
his teaching, “that the greatness of a nation must be 
measured not by her wealth, or her apparent power, 
but by the degree in which all her people have learned to 
gather from the world of books, of art, of nature, a pure 
and an ennobling joy;” his fine and true remark that in 
providing teachers who are so far wasted that they know 
a great deal more than they will, for a long time to 
come, have any chance of teaching, we shall yet be great 
gainers, because “ what they do teach will be better taught 
for the reserve of knowledge behind,—the methods will be 
sounder, the personal influence of the lecturer will be more 
stimulating to his class ;” and lastly, his admirable apprecia- 
tion both of the difficulty of getting up local enthusiasm in 
so huge a capital as London, and nevertheless of the power 
and pride inherent in the Londoner’s sense that he is the 
citizen “of no mean city,”—all showed Prince Leopold 
to be capable of genuine efforts of oratory, such as would 
place him high even among the public speakers of the day. 
Surely such a Prime Minister as Lord Beaconsfield, with an 
imagination so fertile in resource, especially when it is fired by 
his genuine worship of Royalty, might find in the discovery of 
this new vein of power in the Royal Family a means of cement- 
ing afresh the ties between “ the Monarch and the Multitude,” 
to which not even the most thorough-going Radical would 
object, and which all men who understand the vast social value 
to England of a popular Royal Family would heartily applaud. 
If Royal blood can only be allied with distinguished moral 
and intellectual qualities, such as those of which Prince Leopold 








SS. 
seems to give evidence, no one will grudge the i 
influence which the alliance vel po for thee natal 
while many would exult in the new popularity which it tin, 
lend a deservedly popular Throne, and, therefore, in the 
vitality it would give to the strength and unity of the English 
nation. 





PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


= House of Commons has got to work in a proper and 
orderly fashion, and has begun by discussing the pa 
of its procedure. The week has virtually been given 
to this subject, and we hope that we shall not be p 
of irreverence, if we say that the result has been to leave 
things pretty much where they were. The o : 
of which the Government have from time to time been the 
victims has had an.unfortunate but not uncommon effect on 
them. They have felt that, in presence of an annoyance 
already so grave, and always threatening to become grayer, jt 
behoved them to do something ; but they have not paid equal 
attention to the importance of doing the right thing. They 
have hit out, as a policeman sometimes does in a crowd, and 
have this week been seen solemnly marching to the police. 
station with the wrong man in custody. The effect of 
Mr. Parnell’s sins on the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has been to make him extremely sensitive to other 
people’s sins. He leaves Mr. Parnell alone, but he pounces 
upon any one whom he can charge with ever having wasted 
half-an-hour of the public time. To a man in this mood, 
there is something specially monstrous in the use which js 
often made of Monday night. The Government put Supply 
on the paper, and no Supply is to be had. What by a polits 
archaism are called “ Grievances” take precedence, and the 
evening is spent in the discussion, if not of some wholly 
alien subject, at least of subjects which, though they may be 
connected with the purposes for which money is wanted, do 
not in the least advance the provision of it. Sir Stafford 
Northcote fondly thinks that, if this practice were put an end 
to, all would go right. Monday would become the day on 
which the Estimates would invariably be taken, and, with 
the mouths of troublesome Members once closed, substan- 
tial progress would be made with them at least once 
a week. It may seem almost cruel to dash the hopes 
of the long-suffering Leader of the House, but we cm- 
not ourselves see that the alteration he has persuaded the 
House to adopt will make any substantial difference. As re- 
gards the Estimates themselves, the attention bestowed on each 
separate item will be redoubled, and Members below the gang- 
way will vie with one another in showing how much ingenuity 
they can bring to bear upon the separate items. If a night's 
debate which would otherwise have taken place before the 
House went into Committee is in future taken in Committee, 
the real inconvenience remains the same. The opposition to 
the passing of the Estimates may take a different and more 
precise form, but it will not be a whit less effectual. As 
regards that legislation which the Government is so constantly 
dangling before our eyes, its chances will be in no way improved 
by the inability under which Members will now labour to get 
a hearing before going into Supply. They will watch their 
opportunity, and under some fiction or other contrive to deliver 
themselves of their burden. It would take a very long time 
to impose any really efficacious restriction upon freedom of 
speech in the House of Commons, and we see nothing in the 
rule relating to Mondays which will have this effect. All that 
it will do, will be to irritate the Members against whom it is 
directed into finding other and even more inconvenient occa- 
sions for speaking their minds. The one genuine improve 
ment which might be introduced into debates on the Estimates 
is not included in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s programme. 
It is that the Minister having charge of the Estimates should 
make his statement on the motion that the Speaker do now leave 
the Chair, and that all amendments to that motion should be 
debated after, instead of before, the statement. This would 
put the House in possession of what the Minister had to say 
at the outset, and would enable the Estimates to be proceeded 
with on subsequent nights when there might be time enough 
left to take a few Votes, though there might not be time for 
the Minister to make his introductory preface. Many of the 
amendments relating to the subject-matter of the Estimates 
would be thus disposed of by anticipation, and even where tHe 
Minister was not able to satisfy the malcontents, he would at 
least put the House in possession of his case beforehand, and 
thus help on the rapid disposal of the amendments when they 
presented themselves. Why a change so simple and yet % 
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effectual has failed to recommend itself to Sir Stafford North- 
cote it is hard to say. 

The rule designed to limit a Member’s right to move the 
adjournment of the House or of the Debate undoubtedly pre- 
gents an obstacle to the particular form which obstruction has 
occasionally taken. It will prevent Mr. Parnell and Mr. 
Biggar from winning such conspicuous victories by their own 
almost unaided efforts. But supposing the obstructives to be 
a dozen strong, how would the rule bear on them? Mr. 
Parnell would rise and move the adjournment of the debate, 
and having once spoken, he would be silenced for the re- 
mainder of the discussion, and precluded from subsequently 
moving the adjournment of the House. But Mr. Biggar and 
ten other obstructives would be waiting to carry on the 
struggle, and each of the eleven obstructives other than the 
author of the motion would be free to speak to each succes- 
sive motion for adjournment, whether of the House or of the 
Debate. Is it worth while to make any change in the rules re- 
lating to discussions in Committee, if no greater improve- 
ment is secured than this? The new rule will be to Mr. 
Parnell as the “seven green withs” were to Samson. He may 
pretend to be fettered by them for a moment, but as soon as 
any question arises which he thinks it is not beneath an 
Obstructive to take notice of, he will show the House that his 
strength has not really departed from him. The truth is that 
no automatic restrictions on obstruction are of any avail which 
are not at the same time restrictions on legitimate freedom of 
debate. If it should prove necessary to take steps to facili- 
tate the progress of business in the House, the right course to 
take is to proceed not against Obstruction, but against Obstruc- 
tives. Any attempt which stops short of this will either be 
futile, or it will go further than its authors desire. At present, 
the ideas of the Leader of the House do not seem to have got 
beyond the former stage. 

If Mr. Dillwyn’s motion on the Civil Service Estimates had 
been carried, it is far from unlikely that, though not designed 
for that end, it would have done more to hasten the passage 
of the Estimates through Committee than all Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s resolutions put together. The real enemy of ill- 
considered opposition to an item in the Estimates is judicious 
criticism. Many votes are challenged and wrangled over, 
merely for want of sufficient knowledge on the part of the 
House of Commons of the subject to which they relate. The 
sum named seems large, and it is not until a Minister has 
been dragged up late in the debate to explain how the 
money is spent, and what we get in return for it, that 
the objector is, or ought to be, satisfied. If the Estimates 
were referred to a really strong Committee, and the House 
were put in possession of this information before the dis- 
cussion began, a great deal of this unsatisfactory squabbling 
might be dispensed with. Mr. Lowe’s clever speech against 
the motion was based on a misconception of the true function 
of such a Committee. Undoubtedly, if the Committee were 
appointed for the purpose of recommending the House to 
aceept or reject any proposed Estimate, there would be a great 
deal in his argument. But, as we understand Mr. Dillwyn’s 
motion, what the Committee is wanted for is not to advise the 
House which way to make up its mind, but rather to put it 
in possession of materials on which to make up its mind. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could say, ‘ This item ought not 
to appear in the Estimates, but I am very much pressed to let 
it in, and can do so safely, because the Committee are sure to 
strike it out,’ that would undoubtedly tend to lessen his 
Tesponsibility. But suppose that, instead of this, the Com- 
mittee merely reported that the Government had included 
such and such an item in the Estimates, that the object 
with which it appeared to be included was so-and-so, 
and that the effect of voting it would be so-and-so, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would know that if he gained 
present ease by yielding to an importunate Department, 
it would be at the cost of future annoyance, when he 
stood up in his place to justify a proposal which the Com- 
mittee had reported to the House to be of such-and-such a 
kind. To meet a searching report which is based on full in- 
formation, is a different thing from facing a House of Com- 
mons which necessarily knows very little about the matter. 
The House would not be advised by the Committee to accept 
or reject the item, it would simply be told what the: public 
Would get in return for the money it was asked to vote, and 
left to decide on that information whether it would vote it or 
not. Nothing apparently could be better adapted to make the 
discussion of the Estimates pertinent, and therefore brief. 











DR. NEWMAN AND THE CHURCH OF ROME. 

HETHER Dr. Newman has done the best for his Church 

by refusing the Cardinal’s hat, may fairly be doubted, 

even by those who see in that refusal, as they well may, a new 
proof of the complete unworldliness and simplicity of one who 
has done more for the intellectual side of Roman Catholicism 
than all the rest of the Roman Catholics of his generation put 
together. There can be no doubt that if he had accepted the 
Cardinal’s hat, he would have given to the world at large a far 
more distinct impression that the authorities of the Roman 
Church do not now wish even to discourage that party in it 
which was more or less disaffected to the proceedings of the 
Vatican Council, and who would have had the seat of infallibility 
left vague, if they could,—the party, as we may call it, of Bishop 
Strossmayer, Bishop Dupanloup, and Father Newman. No 
doubt the obvious inclination of the present Pope to heal the 
jealousies caused by the bitter controversies of 1870 would 
make no difference to explicit doctrine. The Church cannot go 
back. What has been decided by a General Council cannot be 
revoked, and no honours lavished on the non-Opportunist party 
now, can undo the doctrinal effect of the Vatican decree. It re- 
mains clear to all the world that before a man can become a devout 
Catholic, he must be willing to accept ex animo the definitions of 
any Pope concerning moral or religious doctrine, when officially 
addressed to the whole Church, And it is well for all who are hesi- 
tating or the least disposed to hesitate on the subject, to know 
that this is the final deliverance of the Church of Rome on the 
subject,—a deliverance as final as any of the ancient decisions of 
General Councils on doctrine or rites. It is good for shaky Protes- 
tants to know exactly what they have to get over, before they can 
become genuine Catholics; and no doubt the result will be that 
many Protestants who would otherwise be so shaky as to shake 
down into Catholics, will now remain steadfastly where they 
are. Still, looking to the apparent object of the “non-Oppor- 
tunist”’ party,—their desire, namely, to make the Church of 
Rome the home of many who are quite unable to accept what 
may be called the rigidly Ultramontane view,—one would cer- 
tainly suppose that for such a man as Dr. Newman to be pre- 
sented to the world as one of the Princes of the Church, would 
have been regarded by them as an enormous gain. For those, for 
instance, who are wholly unable to believe that the whole of 
“the Syllabus” is pure divine truth, or that, for the future, a 
Catholic has nothing to do but to move the Pope to speak his 
mind on any moral or religious question of the day, in order to 
know exactly what he ought to think of it,—that, in short, there 
is to be a constantly accumulating store of infallible dicta, by 
the careful codification of which the whole moral truth of human 
life may be rapidly mapped out,—for all persons offended by this 
class of ideas, it would have been a great security to have 
Dr. Newman placed before the Church as one whom the pre- 
sent Pope delights to honour. For this, at least, must be im- 
plied in such a choice,—that the Holy See, under its present 
ruler, is not inclined to encourage new definitions of Catholic 
truth, and is especially disinclined to encourage new definitions 
of a kind to scare those, whether inside the Church or out- 
side it, who, though dissatisfied with the anarchy of Protes- 
tantism, are in great dread of the violent exercise of authority 
within the Church of Rome. To all these, it would undoubtedly 
have been a great comfort to think that the mood of the Church, 
for the present at all events, is unfavourable to the policy of the 
late Pope, unfavourable to any increased demands on the prin- 
ciple of intellectual obedience. If that assurance did nothing 
else, it would be a security against new shocks and surprises, 
against new attacks upon the Liberal Catholics, and new con- 
demnations for not agreeing with the Univers but rather with 
the writings of Lacordaire and Montalembert. Doubtless, such 
security could be only temporary, Leo XIII. may be followed by 
a Pope who would even exaggerate the tendencies of Pio Nono, 
and put a strain on the moral and intellectual submissiveness of 
Catholics such as very few of them could bear. Still, by the very 
necessity of his position, the Liberal Catholic is apt to take a san- 
guine view of such a question as this. He would say that though 
the decree of the Council of the Vatican must stand, it still 
remains for the Church to explain more clearly in what sense it 
is to be interpreted. The limits placed by the Council on the 
infallibility of the Pope are still sufficiently vague. What is 
a “ definition,” on a subject of faith or morals, as distinguished 
from a mere statement? What shall be the evidence required 
that the Pope deliberately means to teach the Church in his 
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official capacity? All this is still open to discussion. Any 
sign of a reaction towards a less authoritative use of the Papal 
Chair, would be deemed by a Liberal Catholic an indication of a 
Providential design to put a very much wider meaning on the 
definition of Infallibility than any which the victorious party 
of 1870 would have been at all disposed to allow. And if 
Dr. Newman had accepted the purple, instead of declining 
it, the confidence in this reaction would have been much 
stronger. It would have been thought that the sun had 
begun to shine again on the Moderates, that a great school 
of opinion opposed to the Ultramontanism of recent years 
was to be fostered and that the ultimate result would be some 
compromise affirming the decree of 1870, of course, but so ex- 
plaining it as to take off all its edge, all its incisiveness, and to 
leave intellectual liberty in the Church pretty much as before. 
If Dr. Newman decidedly wished this, we think he has com- 
mitted an error in declining the hat. ‘“ Nothing succeeds like 
success.” If he wished to strengthen those who think the 
mind of the Church an almost involuntary instrument for the 
slow eliciting of truth, and who do not believe that the process 
can be safely hurried at the discretion of its chief pastor, he 
should have accepted the rank offered him, and thereby raised 
the hopes of those who expect the Vatican Decree to be, in 
great measure, “explained away.” Doubtless, suspected 
Catholics who have promised themselves to drive a coach-and- 
six through the Syllabus, will, whenever the time comes for 
proving to how very little it really commits the Church, feel 
the difference caused by Dr. Newman’s refusal. It is a great 
thing to have a distinguished Cardinal for your friend, when 
you desire to win the sanction of the Holy See for a parti- 
cular interpretation of the Church’s definitions. There is 
a story that two Fathers of the Birmingham Oratory were once 
received in a public audience by Pio Nono, who mistook them 
for Fathers of the Brompton Oratory, and immediately inquired 
whether they came from the Oratory of Padre Faber. On being 
told the truth, the old Pope is said to have turned from them 
with something like an expression of disgust, merely ejaculating, 
“Padre Newman! Bah!” If that story be true, there can be 
no doubt that the offer of a Cardinal’s hat to Father Newman 
indicates a vast change in animus between the late Pope and the 
present, and that if that change had been fixed by the acceptance 
of the offer, a great many minds would have been comforted by 
the hope that the Bark of Peter had definitively gone off on the 
other tack. 

Still, it may well be doubted whether, for the world at large,— 
certainly the hesitating world of half-Protestants or would-be 
Catholics outside the Church,—it is not just as well that men 
should not be encouraged to be Catholics who are really only 
Newmanites. By this, we do not in the least mean to throw any 
shadow of doubt on Dr. Newman’s own sincere Catholicism. 
No one who knows his writings, really doubts that he does 
accept humbly and with his whole heart the teaching of the 
Catholic Church, on all subjects on which he thinks that that 
teaching has been really clear and positive. But because Dr. New- 
man is a Catholic, it does not in the least follow that all the many 
admirers and learners who delight in his teaching, are Catholics 
also. The difference between him and a great many of them is 
this :—that he bows in the end to the Church, while they only 
accept that in the Catholic creed which he has made it easy to 
them to believe. The difference is immense. Sooner or later, a 
Catholic must take as truth that which his infallible authority 
tells him is truth, even though he finds nothing in his own nature 
that corresponds to, or welcomes it. But a Newmanite—i.c., a 
mere Newmanite—one who has eagerly absorbed all Dr. New- 
man’s most characteristic illustrations of religious truth, but 
who has never learned to submit to any authority as divine 
which decides against him, which requires his belief to go against 
the grain of his own nature,—is, after all, a Protestant at heart, 
and not a Roman Catholic. He cannot put his mind under the 
bit. He cannot be subdued to an alien yoke. Authority does not 
convince,-—it even revolts him. And for all such, nothing is 
more wholesome than to know that, far from being Catholics 
merely because they are drawn towards a good deal which they 
find in Catholic writers, they would remain just as much Pro- 
testants—though it might be undetected Protestants—in the 
Catholic Church, as out of it. A Cardinal Newman might have 
lured them there, even though they were best where they are. 
As it is, the liberal tendencies of Leo XIII., though they may 
make a few Liberal Catholics happier for a few years than they 





would have been elsewhere, will probably have no permanent 
effect. The Vatican decree is the natural fruit of a long devel 
ment of Roman doctrine, and Pio Nono, not Leo XIIL, will 
remain the typical Pope of the nineteenth century. 





READY-MONEY SHOPPING. 


ORD CAIRNS, one of the best men of business in Parlias 
ment, told the House of Lords on Monday that, taking 
only the cases which came into Court, it was certain that the 
consuming classes in England alone paid eighteen millions q 
year for the privilege of taking credit. In other words, that is 
the amount lost by traders every year through bad debts, and 
the amount, therefore, which would be saved to the trading 
body—that is, ultimately, to the consuming body—by payment 
in ready-money. The loss is not, of course, all incurred by 
shopkeepers; but a great deal of it is, and the ease with which 
it is borne is an almost unintelligible marvel. A decent grocer 
or butcher, not of the first class, would be ready to revolt if the 
Government suddenly taxed him in £30 a year additional, and 
would assault some vestryman if the rates rose without warning by 
that amount; yet two bad debts of £20 each will cost him more, 
and be written-off with an angry resignation, which has in it 
nothing of despair. Indeed, we are understating the case. Decent 
shopkeepers, who never expect to clear more than £300 a year 
for themselves, will constantly make five or six bad debts of 
£5 each in the year, and yet go about under that extra income. 
tax of two shillings in the pound quite cheerful, and apparently 
contented. The truth is, that a proportion of bad debts 
is allowed for in tradesmen’s prices, and it is in reducing 
that proportion that their best chance—perhaps, indeed, their 
only chance—of rivalling the Stores in cheapness lies. They 
cannot compete with them in capital. They cannot hope to 
make their assistants work as hard. They cannot evade quite 
as completely the pressure for charities, kindnesses, and con- 
siderations of all kinds. But they can beat them in personal 
attention to purchases, to sales, and to customers; and with 
that immense advantage in their favour, they could, if they 
could only get ready-money—real ready-money, money over the 
counter—hold their own. Ready-money is everything to them, 
and though three-fifths of them are unintelligibly ignor- 
ant of arithmetic, and keep books of preposterous sim- 
plicity, still they know that one fact perfectly well. At 
present, with calculations based upon six months’ credit 
and ten per cent. of bad debts, they are compelled to 
add at least 25 per cent. to wholesale prices to secure a 
“living” profit at all; but with ready-money there would 
be no bad debts, their small capital could with a brisk 
business be turned over twelve times a year, and with three per 
cent. added to wholesale prices, they would do comparatively 
very well. Yet no trade and no combined group of tradesmen 
really insist on ready-money, and we should like to know why. 
We thought we knew why. We had always fancied that 
the fault lay with the well-to-do customers, whose dislike 
of trouble, and caste dislike of anything approaching to inde- 
pendence in tradesmen, made them refuse to submit to the 
requirements of the system. Very few men, and still fewer 
women, carry money about with them. They are afraid to 
carry gold, they never have sufficient silver, and it is an absurd 
tradition with all banks that cheque-books, instead of being 
issued in pocket-book form, and therefore easily portable, must 
be issued either as small quartos, which cannot be carried at 
all, or as long, thick rolls, which will not lie pleasantly in any 
pocket now worn by man or woman. There is no Silver Bank, 
though the first man who starts one will make twenty per cent. 
upon a small capital ; and the payment of small, broken sums in 
the shop itself is therefore in practice found to be inconvenient. 
The demand of the tradesman for ready-money deters the cus- 
tomer, who cannot see why a tradesman who knows him should 
not trust him with the goods, and is horribly offended if the 
porter who delivers them refuses to put them out of his hands 
until he has been paid the money. So inveterate is this feeling, 
and so deep the sympathy with it on the part of all classes, that 
the richer tradesmen constantly lose by customers whom they 
regard as “doubtful,” and about whom they have issued the 
most peremptory orders. Their employés simply will not inflict 
what they regard and know that the customers regard as 4 
kind of insult, and prefer taking the risk. We believe that 
even the cheap tailors, most of whom started on the system 
of “No cash, no goods,” have been beaten about it, and prefer 
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worrying for quick payment to refusing to deliver; and we have 
heard men of competent authority declare that “no shop of two 

rices—one for money, and one for credit—has ever made a 
large business.” The shopkeeper may put out as many adver- 
tisements about discount as he pleases, but he has always to 
give credit at his ready-money price. The habitual customers 
always take the goods without immediate payment, and then 
expect to be charged the lower prices. “ He can sell,” they say, 
«at his discount, for he does; and I always pay him at the 
quarter, and why should I not have the lowest rate?” There 
is no fairness in the argument, but half the customers do 
not see the injustice; and the other half, who do, reckon the 
tradesman’s loss of interest by the year, and quite forget that 
he is not an annuitant, but a business man, whose only chance 
of success in his low price is to turn over his money once a 
month. 

We say we should have thought this explanation, this dislike 
of a customer to take trouble or submit to a fancied slight, 
quite final, but for the prosperity of the Stores. They succeed 
in exacting ready-money. The customers pay over the counter 
there, and never grumble at all. They have money for the 
Stores in their pockets, or they carry their cheque-books, without 
repining at their bulginess, or they deposit sums in advance, 
without considering that practice any evidence of distrust. If 
they have not the money with them, they go without their 
goods till they have, and are no more affronted by a refusal to 
give them credit, than they are by the sleet when it hits them in 
their faces. It is only an uncomfortable arrangement, under 
laws which they did not make and cannot hope to control, and 
which, therefore, are obeyed with as much good-humour as human 
nature will admit. If, then, the Stores can exact ready-money, 
why cannot the Shopkeepers do it, and so stand at once prepared 
to face a rivalry which they declare, with ever increasing 
seriousness, to be growing fatal to their prosperity? They 
are quite in earnest, so earnest indeed as to be unreason- 
able. They believe, and in most cases with justice, that 
the competition of the Stores, though it does not destroy 
their trade, does make all the difference between profit and loss ; 
and they would almost give their ears to find a remedy, yet the 
simplest and most complete of all is never adopted. Why? 
What is it that prevents any respectable street of shops, or 
the whole body of any trade, from adopting the Stores’ plan, 
and selling only for ready-money, or its equivalent, payment on 
delivery of the goods ? We suppose the answer will be that the 
tradesmen fear to lose their best customers, the customers who 
deal through servants. The mistresses will not send out money 
to be paid away for goods at unknown prices, nor will they 
always be “sending down” money to the kitchen to be paid to 
the porters who deliver. If they are compelled to do it, they 
will grow restive and betake themselves elsewhere, or they will 
be told by their servants—who like the system of “ ordering,” 
the power it gives them, and the company it secures them 
—that none of the exacting tradesman’s goods are perfect; 
while as to his men, “ They are that rude, if they have to wait, 
that it ain’t to be put up with!” There is force in that argu- 
ment, but again it is met by the example of the Stores. If 
business is departing, as the tradesmen say, it is time to run 
a little risk; and if the mistresses can be tempted to the 
Stores, where they do not send servants, why not to the 
shops? We believe, ourselves, that though payment over 
the counter could never be enforced, at least until port- 
able cheque-hooks are invented, and some Bank allows 
cheques for any amount, however small, payment on de- 
livery could be enforced very easily indeed, particularly if de- 
liveries were confined to some particular hour; and that the 
real difficulty of the tradesmen is their imperfect power of com- 
bination. They are afraid of each other’s rivalry, much more 
than of their customers’ opposition. They could not watch each 
other sufficiently, and Smith would always be fancying that 
Brown gave up his goods without payment to secure 
favour, or to avoid giving offence. They have neither the 
camaraderie nor the freedom from pecuniary care which 
enables workmen to be so rigid, even when, as in the 
case of their annoying rule about Saturday afternoon, they 
are giving the bitterest offence both to their employers and to 
the customers who bring to their employers profit. The trades- 
men have to face the difficulty of which the Stores as yet know 
nothing—though they will feel it whenever the Shopkeepers, 
recovering their senses, set up Stores of their own—the diffi- 
culty of a competition so intense, that a tradesman may as well 





go into the Gazette as earn a reputation for disobligingness, or 
for employing men of unendurably harsh manners. Perhaps, if 
the danger from the Stores becomes greater, as it certainly will 
do, for they are spreading rapidly, a new power of combina- 
tion will be developed among shopkeepers; but till it is, 
we fear the adoption of the ready-money system, attrac- 
tive as it would seem to be both to buyer and seller, must 
be regarded as nearly hopeless. It is defeated partly by 
an accident—the difficulty of paying small sums in paper— 
partly by the natural laziness of mankind, and partly by the 
English feeling that it is rude for an inferior to adhere to an 
annoying rule merely because it is profitable to him to adhere 
to it. So strong are custom and caste, that rather than pay 
for everything at once, the well-to-do pay twenty per cent. more 
than they need, besides paying an immense proportion of the 
eighteen millions a year which Lord Cairns says is every year 
lost by bad debts in England alone. 





A NEW GIFT FROM AMERICA. 

OME information has recently reached England from the 
United States, which deserves more notice than the 
cursory paragraph usually devoted by newspapers to such 
things. 1t appears probable that America, which is so rapidly 
absorbing the wheat trade of the world, may, for a time at all 
events, absorb the sugar trade also. Mr. Victor Drummond, 
Secretary to her Majesty’s Legation at Washington, has sent 
home some Reports by General Le Due, Director of the United 
States Department of Agriculture; by Mr. William McMurtrie, 
Chemist to the Department; and by Mr. F. L. Stewart, of 
Marysville, Pennyslvania, a well-known expert in the cultiva- 
tion and manufacture of sugar, which in his (Mr. Drummond's) 
opinion show that sugar of excellent quality can be manufactured 
very cheaply from the green stalks of maize, the special cereal of 
the American continent, which grows there in almost every 
county south of Alaska in embarrassing luxuriance; and that even 
a larger quantity can be obtained from sorghum, the Indian 
or Chinese millet, which has now been naturalised in the Union 
for twenty-five years, grows as strongly as maize, and although 
demanding even a little more sun—clear sun is the special de- 
mand of maize, which, sun being grante1, will ripen almost 
anywhere—is found over nearly as wide an area as maize itself. 
The sorghum yields more sugar than the maize, giving 10 Ib. 
to the gallon of syrup, while each acre planted with the 
grass can be made to produce from 200 to 300 gallons 
of syrup. In other words, this hardy grass, which will grow 
anywhere in the Union, will yield 1,000 lb. of sugar per acre, 
equal in selling value at 3d. a pound to at least five times the 
price of the yield of wheat. Maize yields a fifth less, but even 
from maize an enthusiastic farmer of Maine declares that “the 
sugar produced on one acre yields him a profit equal to thirty 
acres of wheat,’—that is, of course, at present prices, Mr. 
Stewart, the expert, describes in his Report, published in 
extenso in the “ Commercial” Blue-book No. 1, of 1879, called, 
“Report by Mr. Drummond on Sugar Production in the United 
States,” the methods of manufacture, which are far simpler and 
easier than those applicable to cane and beetroot sugar; and 
Mr. Drummond, after observing that the Indian-corn sugar, 
which he has himself tasted, is “ very sweet and well crystal- 

lised,” sums up his opinion in this paragraph :— 

“Mr. Stewart has made the subject of the chemistry of saccharine 
juices a speciality for some years, and intends publishing an account 
of his discovery of a process by which sugar, in much larger quanti- 
ties than has heretofore been supposed to exist in it, can now be 
made from the juice of the stalks of maize or Indian corn, taken at a 
period when the grain is only partially matured. His experiments 
seem to warrant the belief that the yield of sugar from this source 
may be made by a careful system of manufacture to equal, per acre 
of ground planted, nearly the average of sugar now produced from 
the sugar-cane in Louisiana, and that the American people could 
easily render themselves independent of foreign nations and the 
caprices of the foreign sugar trade, by growing and manufacturing their 
own sugar at comparatively small cost. Of equal importance is the 
statement, that on account of the similarity of the juice of sorghum to 
that of maize in most important particulars, the same process is 
applicable to both ; that by this means, any of the prominent varieties 
of sorghum now known to the country may be rapidly and uniformly 
crystallised, and an amount of sugar be produced from any of them 
equal to the average product of either the sugar-cane in Louisiana or 
the sugar-beet in Europe. Those varieties of sorghum which yielded 
heretofore only a crude table syrup, especially the old Chinese 
sorghum, may now be considered as the most valuable varieties. Mr. 
Stewart’s experiments show that the regular Chinese cane of Western 
Pennsylvania yields 200 gallons of syrup per acre, that on good com- 
mon soil 300 gallons per acre is practically attainable, by the applica- 
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tion of gypsum, phosphates, and other special manures, and good 
cultivation; that 8 lb. of sugar from corn and 10 Ib. from sorghum- 
cane may be made from a gallon of dense syrup, and there is 
scarcely a county in the Union in which one or both of these plants 
cannot be successfully grown. If the above is proven, then it is de- 
monstrable that if one acre in fifty of the area annually devoted to 
the growth of Indian corn in the United States be appropriated to 
the growth of either corn or sorghum for sugar, and properly worked 
up, the product would abundantly supply the present home demand.” 

We need not, we suppose, point out to sugar-growers, manu- 
facturers, or refiners, or indeed any one interested in the sugar 
trade, the very considerable importance of these statements, 
which are all made or endorsed by official authority. If they 
are as correct as their authors evidently believe them to be, 
the cultivation both of the sugar-cane, which is confined to 
peculiar soils, and of beet-root, which requires delicate care, 
may be very seriously menaced, the rougher plants, maize and 
sorghum, which will grow almost anywhere—though they prefer 
southerly to strictly northern climates—beating them completely 
in the race of production. America, India, China, the whole 
border of the Mediterranean, and in a less degree all Europe, 
can grow the new sources of sugar, and the superiority long 
enjoyed by tropical and semi-tropical countries in the production 
of the article is seriously threatened, to the great disturbance, 
though, of course, not to the extinction, of the existing cultivation. 
We may add that a special variety of the sorghum, known as 
the “ Minnesota early amber sugar-cane,” produces a rough 
sugar of which the Government chemist gives the following 
analysis :— 

Cane sugar (saccharose) ... ne .. 888934 


Grape sugar (glucose) ies 5°6100 
Water (by drying at 110 C.) 5°1250 


It is a curious fact, which has greatly struck Mr. Stewart, that 
the earliest mention of maize in print, that published by Cap- 
tain John Smith, in 1629—Captain Smith was the explorer 
rescued by the “ Princess Pocahontas ”’—contains a singularly 
clear account of the sugar-producing properties of the plant, 
which is indigenous in North America :— 


“The greatest labour they take in planting their corne. In April 
they begin to plant, but their chiefe plantation is in May, and so they 
continue till the midst of June. What they plant in April they reape 
in August, for May in September, for June in October. Every stalke 
of their corne commonly beareth two eares, some three, seldome any 
foure, many but one, and some none. Every eare ordinarily hath 
betwixt 200 and 300 graines. The stalke, being greene, hath a sweet 
juice in it somewhat like a sugar-cane, which is the cause that when 
they gather their cane green they sucke the stalkes, for as we gather 
greene pease so do they their corne, being greene, which excelleth their 
olde.—[{From the “True Travels, Adventures, and Observations of 
Captaine John Smith—Account of 6th Voyage, A.D. 1606, 2d Booke,” 
London ed., A.D. 1629.’’ | 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


REV. J. G. WOOD & WATERTON’S “ WANDERINGS.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I am not in the habit of troubling myself about adverse 

criticisms; but, as your reviewer of my edition of Waterton’s 

“Wanderings” says that he should not like to do me injustice, and 

has written his article under manifest misapprehension, I ven- 

ture to ask space for a few remarks as to the actual facts. 

The reviewer is evidently unaware that the whole of the bio- 
graphy was submitted to Mr. Edmund Waterton, who supplied 
much of the information and twice corrected the proofs. The 
very passage which is cited as an example of my ignorance of 
Waterton and his works was written by Mr. Edmund Waterton, 
and inserted at his especial request. In accordance with his 
wishes, I did not state this fact in the preface; but I am forced 
to do so now, and take the opportunity of thanking him for his 
invaluable assistance. Of course I knew the unfortunate 
passage about grabbing at loaves and fishes. The reasons 
which induced me to omit it from the biography forbid 
me to enter any farther into the subject. Equally of 
course the leading incidents in his life are selected from his 
autobiographies. Dr. Moore’s touching account of his last 
hours I inserted, with fitting acknowledgments. Dr. Hobson's 
book I never saw. 

The reviewer is not aware that during both my visits to 
Walton Hall I was, as a humble disciple, Waterton’s constant 
companion ; whether in his bird-paradise out-of-doors, in his 
museum, or in his own chamber, long before day-break. I did 
not mention this in the book, thinking that I was acting in 








a mere book-maker, I should have made abundant capital 
out of my opportunities; but could not forget that I was 
gentleman, and incapable of violating the sanctity of private 
life. I cannot understand the statement that Waterton “ care. 
fully refrained from exhibiting this feeling (i.c., a sense of per- 
sonal injury on account of his religion) before his guests.” Why, 
on the only occasion when the reviewer saw him, he was utter. 
ing, before a party of strangers, a diatribe against a jury who 
had given a verdict against him, because, as he declared, he wag 
a Roman Catholic. He was always doing it. He could not 
help it. He could no more keep his religious grievances out of 
his conversation or writings, than “Mr. Dick” could kee 

Charles I. out of his memorial; and no matter what might be 
the subject, Dutch William, Henry VIIL., and the Hanoverian 
rat were sure to find their way into it. 

I do not compare Waterton with the amusing coxcomb, Le 
Vaillant. I draw a parallel between reviewers, not travellers, 
Surely it is overstepping the limits of fair criticism to term the 
biography “an incoherent jumble of statements, without date 
or arrangement of any kind.” I trace Waterton’s life from hig 
birth, through his school and student days, to his entry on the 
world. Then I take his various travels, including the “ Wander. 
ings,” his romantic marriage, early death of his wife, and birth 
of his only child. Then comes the account of his home-life, his 
death, and his burial. The date of every event is given 
Surely there are both arrangement and date. Moreover, each 
statement is attested, and each date verified by Mr. E. Waterton, 
whose well-known archzological attainments render his sane. 
tion peculiarly valuable. 

I do not say that Tachipetes and Ptilonorynchus (sie, in Dr. 
Moore’s edition of the “ Essays,” page 515) are classical words. I 
do not even mention the term “ classical,”’ and the reviewer not 
only misunderstands, but misquotes me. This is what I do say 
(p. 79) :—‘* The words ‘Tachipetes,’ ‘ Ptilonorhynchus,’ &c., cer- 
tainly cannot be understood by persons who know nothing of 
Greek or ornithology.” Is it fair, first to misquote, and then to 
gird at the misquotation ?” 

As to the portrait, it is a very small matter. Every one who has 
read the “ Essays ” knows the engraving of the stiff and formal 
portrait by Peale, taken in 1823. I have before me an engrav- 
ing (by R. Cruikshank) of a much more characteristic portrait, 
by Captain Jones, published in 1827. Reference to the passage 
(p. 81) will show that I was speaking of his later, not his earlier 
years,—of “the Old Squire,” not “the Wanderer.” 

Printers’ errors are a still smaller matter, and are unavoidable, 
even when, as in the present case, the compositors work from 
printed copy. Is there a book in existence without them? 

Now for the index. Certainly, I do omit the Grand Gobe- 
mouche. So did Waterton; all that he says about it being that 
he did not see it. However, I have noted it. 

As for the Goatsuckers, I made many attempts to identify 
them. Waterton mentions that nine species of Goatsucker in- 
habit Guiana, but describes none of them. Of four of them, he 
says that their cries resemble the words “ Whip—poor—Will,” 
“‘ Willy—come—go,” ‘“‘ Who—are—you ?” and “ Work—away.” 
The “Whip-poor- Will” of North America is, of course, 
Caprimulgus vociferus, but what Waterton’s bird may be, I 
cannot venture to say. As to the others, I was reduced to ask 
Dr. P. L. Sclater, and as he could not identify them, no one else 
is likely to do so. Kingsley suggests that the bird which 
startled him may have been a Nycteribius (sic, “ At Last,” 
p. 332). 

As to the Houtou, the reviewer makes “ a hit, a very palpable 
hit,” and I drop my point. I did get “ mixed,” and admit it. I 
make no pretence to infallibility. Huwmanuwim est errare, andl 
acknowledge this phase of my humanity. With apologies for 
trespassing so far on your space, I am, Sir, &c., J. G. Woop. 

6 Sidney Terrace, Upper Norwood, S.E., February 14th. 


[On the above our reviewer writes :—“ Naturally, I had no 
means of knowing that the misstatement as to Mr. Waterton's 
motives in not qualifying as a magistrate was indited by his 
son. But that fact does not alter the case. Waterton assigned 
certain reasons for his conduct, and they are reasons from his 
point of view. His son, through Mr. Wood, assigns others, 
which are not. Recognising Waterton’s truthfulness, I prefer 
his explanation to any other. I never doubted that during Mr. 
Wood's stay at Walton he was Waterton’s ‘constant com 
panion.’ On the contrary, I assumed that such was the fact, and 
therefore I considered that Mr. Wood's ‘Biography’ ought to 
have been better. I have the assurance of more than one of 





better taste by keeping myself in the background. Had I been 
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Waterton’s guests that he ‘ carefully refrained ’ from expressions 
which would hurt their religious feelings if they were Pro- 
testants, 80 long as they abstained from controversial subjects. 
Perhaps Mr. Wood did not use such abstinence. I was never 
Mr, Waterton’s ‘guest.’ The only time I saw him, I was in- 
the company of persons utterly unknown to him, even by name. 
[am much mistaken if he would have addressed such a diatribe 
to any guest as he did to us. Mr. Wood says he did not 
eompare Le Vaillant with Waterton, but only drew a parallel 
between reviewers and travellers. Your readers can judge, by 


referring to the passage (pp. 18, 19), whether this is correct; 


but if so, Mr. Wood is still more unfortunate. Le Vaillant’s 
critics have gone on increasing in number, authority, and 
severity, till they have destroyed all trust in any of his state- 
ments that are unsupported by other evidence. Waterton’s 
eritics—whatever other fault they may find—vie with 
each other in recognising his general veracity. Mr. Wood 
hopes that his ‘Biography’ is properly arranged and dated. 
How comes it, then, that Waterton’s exploit at Rome, in 1817 
or 1818, is noticed (p. 62) long after his return from America in 
1825 (p. 18), his marriage in 1829 (p. 52), and various other 
incidents of anterior occurrence are mentioned ; while his ship- 
wreck in 1841, and his mishap at Dover in 1844 (p. 26), neither 
of which dates is given, are recounted before his accident in 
1818 on the Mont Cenis (p. 28)? Mr. Wood charges me with 
misunderstanding and misquoting his words, as regards scien- 
tific nomenclature. I am guilty of neither. I never said 
he used the word ‘classical,’ but I find ‘pseudo-classical’ 
{p. 78); and on the following page, Tuchipetes and Ptilono- 
rvhynchus, as though they were blameless compounds. Mr. 
Wood's next statement does surprise me, and I differ from 
him in regarding it as a ‘small matter.’ His words (p. 81) are, 
‘It is much to be regretted that he [Waterton] would never sit 
for his portrait.’ Mr. Wood necessarily admits now that Peale 
painted Waterton when in Ainerica, but also speaks of ‘a much 
more characteristic portrait, by Captain Jones.’ Thus Waterton 
was twice painted, and the case is worse than I thought. Yet 
Mr. Wood would have it that he only referred to Waterton’s 
later years. Why, then, did he use the word ‘never?’ Printers’ 
errors are, of course, unavoidable. Knowing this, Mr. Wood 
should not have boasted the accuracy of his reprint. That 
Waterton did not find the Grand Gobemouche in Demerara is 
not to the point. He mentioned it, and Mr. Wood, to justify 
the statement in his preface, should have given information 
concerning it. I will grant that the determination of the Goat- 
suckers of Guiana is no easy task,—at least, for one who has not 
been in that country. But do not specimens of these exist in 
Waterton’s collection, and has Mr. Wood tried to determine 
them? Had he looked in his Buffon, he would have found 
some of them certainly, under the name of Engoulevent. His 
being ‘reduced to ask Dr. P. L. Sclater’ about them, strikes me 
asa singular phrase; but I will say no more, for the Grand 
Gobemouche and the Engoulevent are suggestive terms, in regard 
to the people who look on Mr. Wood as a fitting editor of Water- 
ton’s ‘ Wanderings.’ ”’] 





THE DECAY OF EVANGELICALISM ? 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sirn,—The discussion of this subject reminds me of a grand pro- 
phetical saying of Edward Irving’s :—“ When the Holy Ghost 
departs from any set of opinions, or form of character, they 
wither like a sapless tree.”—* Life,” Vol. L., p. 347. 

I do not mean to suggest that the Divine Spirit has departed 
from the Evangelical party, far from it. Probably the party 
was never doing more useful work than it is now. But they 
started with a set of opinions, some of which were pure Christ- 
lanity; others, like the guid pro quo doctrine of the Atonement 
and the Calvinistic doctrine of election, exaggerations or carica- 
tures of great truths. The element of truth which these com- 
bined, made them, for a time, useful weapons in the rough battle 
which the early Evangelicals had to fight. Who can doubt, 
for example, that the terrors of a literal, material, never-ending 
hell, woke up thousands of torpid consciences to cry, “ What 
must I do to be saved?” But when these had done their 
work, the principle well described by the author of “Le 
Maudit” as “la désuétude” came into play. The doctrines 
were not repudiated, they were not consciously dropped ; 
simply men ceased gradually, first, to preach them, then to 
think about them, and finally to hold them. In truth, there is 


in theology, as in everything else, a survival of the fittest. A 





doctrine wholly false dies at once. Doctrines which have in 
them a soul of truth live as long as the soul can keep the body 
alive, but in time they wither and die, and the deathless soul 
makes itself a home elsewhere. Only those survive which can 
make good their right to do so. And thus the history of 
doctrines, a new branch of ecclesiastical history hitherto worked 
almost exclusively by Germany, becomes the foundation of a 
science of comparative theology; and we learn to hold, not 
indeed our principles, but our views provisionally, and to apply 
to opinions what Cicero says some one asserted of friendship, 
—‘Tta amare oportere, ut si aliquando esset osurus.” For 
indeed John Henry Newman had got hold of a great truth, 
though he held it by the wrong end, when he asserted the prin- 
ciple of the development of doctrine. Much that was true to our 
forefathers is not true to us; much, perhaps, that is true to us 
will not be true to our children. And so theology becomes, like 


other sciences, progressive; and the old motto, “ Quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,” may turn out to be the expres- 
sion of the latest principle of modern science applied to theo- 
logical subject-matter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Chelunsford, February 15th. 


R. E. Bartrett. 





“THE UNSCIENTIFIC TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM.” 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—In your issue of February 8th, reviewing Mr. Helmore’s 
“ Catechism of Music,” you express a hope that it “ will serve 
to exclude that unscientific method known as the tonic sol-fa.” 
Against your opinion I have no claim to argue, but will you 
allow me to mention that the opinions of scientific men are 
largely in favour of the Tonic Sol-fa method ? Professor Helm- 
holtz, of Berlin, who has been well described as “ the Newton of 
acoustics,” has borne strong testimony to the accuracy and 
truth of the system, in his “ Lehre von den Tonempfindungen,” 
and in a letter to me he says :—‘ During my researches in 
acoustics, I came, from theoretical reasons, to the conviction 
that this was the natural way of learning music; but I did not 
know that it had been carried out in England, with so beautiful 
results.” I will not occupy your space by quoting similar testi- 
monies from Mr. A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., Mr. Sedley Taylor, and 
other acousticians.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Plaistow, E., February 15th. Joun Curwey. 





FAGGOT-VOTES IN MIDLOTHIAN. 
(To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a statement in the 
Spectator of Saturday last, to the effect that the Liberals of 
Midlothian have recently manufactured faggot-votes, as well as 
the Conservatives. I beg to state that this is not the case. 
The Liberals of Midlothian have no wish, and no need, to rest 
the success of their candidate upon so illegitimate a basis as 
that afforded by faggot-votes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ratru Ricnarpson, Secretary. 
Midlothian Liberal Association, Edinburgh, February 17th. 
[We only hope our correspondent is right. Our own impres- 


sion was taken from a very eminent Scotch Liberal, who did not 
agree with Mr. Richardson.—Eb. Spectator.) 





SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT CO-OPERATIVE STORES. 
(To THe Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—There is little doubt that the fast and furious onslaught 
made by the Shopkeepers on the Co-operative Stores will be 
unsuccessful. The position of the latter, intrenched in legality 
and buttressed by popular support, is impregnable; but before 
the question stops, it may be worth while to consider some 
of its aspects. Although it has long been obvious that the 
commercial transactions of the Stores are of great magnitude, 
yet it is startling to find, from the voluntary statement made by 
one of the officials of the “ Army and Navy,” that the gross in- 
come of a single firm already amounts to £1,540,000, and that 
(as the saving to members is reckoned at one-fifth) its net 
yearly profits may be rated at £300,000. When a fortune 
approaching to this is centred in an individual, say, for in- 
stance, a duke, or county magnate, or London merchant, he is 
practically compelled, by the “unwritten law” of public opinion, 
to devote a considerable portion of both influence and wealth to 
useful and charitable purposes ; he who fails to do so, loses much 
of the consideration he would otherwise enjoy. Hitherto it has 
been tacitly allowed that from public companies this is not ex- 
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pected ; some companies, indeed, have shown themselves most 
munificent and public-spirited, but it will be admitted that none 
have quite come up to the standard fixed for private individuals 
in similar circumstances; and to this may, in my opinion, be 
ascribed much of the pauperism which is a dark blot on our 
English civilisation. The wealth of this country does not con- 
tribute its quota in coin, or anything like its quota in intelligent 
influence, towards diminishing poverty ; and the more that 
wealth is centred in corporations, instead of being distributed 
among individuals, the more the evil will increase. It is im- 
perative that before it is too late some change should be made, 
some initiative taken. And it appears to me that no men are 
so well fitted or so bound to take that initiative as the Directors 
of the West-End Co-operative Stores. They come from a section 
of society who have habituated their fellow-countrymen to 
expect much from them; the strong sense of responsibility 
which is among their best traditions, their knowledge of the 
real needs and requirements of social life, their deeper culture 
and more varied experience, give to men in this position, who 
make use of their opportunities, an immense advantage over 
those of the middle and lower classes in their conduct even of 
the familiar concerns of life. Probably the success of the 
Stores is in great measure owing to the confidence the social 
position of their promoters inspired. They have already done 
a great public service, by putting plainly before people the value 
both to buyer and seller of ready-money payments ; by showing 
that the system of credit blesses neither him who gives nor him 
who takes it; by their determination to supply their customers, 
no matter what trouble is involved, with none but sound and 
unadulterated goods; by reducing the price of many necessa- 
ries of life, and benefiting trade by increasing the consumption ; 
while in their dealings with their large staff of servants they 
have been most considerate, liberal, and generous. But because 
their conduct has, from the outset, and as a matter of course, 
come up to the highest standard of commercial righteousness, 
our expectations will be disappointed unless they exceed it. It 
is said that the prosperity of a great banking-house dates from 
the practice, now persevered in for nearly one hundred years, of 
setting aside a certain per-centage of the money invested in 
every speculation as the “portion of the poor,” a rule which, 
whether in the smallest sum paid over a counter in the Frank- 
fiirt Judengasse, or in negotiating the loan which was the ran- 
som of an empire, has been scrupulously adhered to. The good 
which might be done by a very trifling per-centage on an income 
of £300,000, rapidly increasing, “if administered with the great 
intelligence and discernment which have distinguished the 
operation of these companies,—the light which their vast and 
accurate knowledge of the gains, difficulties, and needs of work- 
ing-men in every trade, might throw on many social problems 
(especially on that which Sir A. Helps considered the crucial 
difficulty of the world, the right distribution of labour), will 
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occur to every one.—I am, Sir, &c., 





MRS. JAMESON’S LIFE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Si1r,—Will you allow me to publish the following brief explana- 
tion in your pages P—I am asked by Mr. Thomas Martineau, of 
Birmingham, to say that the letter from his aunt, Miss Harriet 
Martineau (of whose will he is executor), which appears in the 
“Memoir” of Mrs, Jameson, lately published, was inserted 
there without his permission. The author of the book in 
question, Mrs. Macpherson, died while it was still in the press, 
and there is no one to answer for her but myself. She inserted 
Miss Martineaun’s letters, I am sure, in ignorance that she had 
not a perfect right to do so. I have also to say that Messrs. 
Longmans, in consideration of Mr. Martineau’s objection, have 
consented to omit the letter from all further editions of the book. 
I do not know what is the exact state of the law on this subject. 
It would be doing a service to the literary portion of the public, 
if some of your correspondents would make it known.—I am, 


Sir, &e., M. O. W. OtreHant. 


[We believe the law of the case to be this:—The receiver of 
private letters is entitled to their custody, but is not entitled to 
publish them without the consent of the writer, or his legal re- 
presentatives. Mr. Martineau could, no doubt, have obtained an 
injunction from the Court of Chancery restraining the issue of 
such letters without his consent.—Eb. Spectator.] 
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THE HIGHER CRITICISM.* 
Wirnrn the last ten years, public interest has been excited toa 
degree quite unparalleled in England about artistic matters; we 
may almost talk about an English Renaissance, which, heralded 
by Ruskin’s earlier works, was carried forward by the Pre. 
Raphaelite movement, and the schools of poetry headed by 
Swinburne, Morris, and Rossetti, till it took its present shape, 
and became visible in Queen Anne furniture, decorative needle. 
work, iridescent glass, Doulton pottery, and many another 
minor symptom of awakened interest and commercial enterprise, 

From taking no interest in Art whatever, the nation—at all 
events, the fashionable portion of it—has suddenly discovered ity 
incapacity for performing the commonest actions of daily life 
without esthetic assistance, and from the capes of its foot. 
men to the covers of its prayer-books, Society expresses its long. 
ing for the sweet simplicity of Art. Happy Society, to have 
discovered a fresh subject to arouse its languid attention! 
Happy Art, to find itself condescendingly protected by Peers and 
plutocrats! But still drawbacks exist in most human move. 
ments, be they never so progressive, and if we carefully ex. 
amine our Renaissance, we find that it, too, is not quite so 
perfect as it seems,—that we have to pay a price, and no small 
one, for our artistic whistle. To men of sober mind, and especi- 
ally to those who are too slow, too bigoted, or too old-fashioned 
to move with the fierce current, how intensely annoying, 
as well as astonishing, must it be to live in the midst of 
a jargon which has grown up suddenly, with a rapidity 
unheard of outside the story of “Jack and the Beanstalk!” 
Fancy a respectable father of a family being regarded as a 
“Philistine” by his more enlightened children, or imagine 
what his feelings must be as he finds his house gradually under. 
going an artistic reformation; sees bit by bit his old-fashioned, 
comfortable furniture disappear, till at last he sits in a wilder- 
ness of spindle-legged chairs and gimcrack tables, with a brass 
fireplace which will not warm him in front, bare, stained boards 
beneath his feet, and a distorted image of himself reflected 
from a convex mirror, as a sarcastic commentary upon his 
improved condition. Still there are many other consequences 
of our Renaissance of greater importance, than the somewhat 
ludicrous discomfort, to which many respectable rich persons 
have reduced their houses. Father and mother would grow 
used in time to tiles and dados, to coal-scuttles from which the 
coals cannot be extracted, and plates whose position has 
changed from the dinner-table to the drawing-room, to 
stained floors which chill them in winter, and stick to their 
feet in summer; to portiéres which conceal the doorway, but 
let in the draught, and to the many minor inconveniences of 
zesthetic domestic life. But what use can accustom, or 
what advantage recompense, the parents whose children 
have been infected with that most dangerous and gener+ 
ally fatal disease, called “the Higher Criticism?” Think a 
little of the feelings of a mother who takes her child to a 
picture-gallery, in the fond hope that she may “like to see the 
pictures,” and then hears her whisper, in an awestruck voice, 
of “the secret of Lionardo,” or the sweet, sensuous exist 
ence of living harmonies of tone in the masterly music of 
Burne Jones’s work. We know, or can guess, what would 
have happened to such a child, had she lived fifty years since. 
But now, what is to be done? We cannot logically punish 
our children for talking this nonsense, for strange as it may 
seem, there are many men and women grown, still at 
large in society, who talk and think, if their mental opera> 
tion can be called thinking, in a manner similar to that 
above quoted. It is not only the men who have made money 
and reputation by writing in this style who are responsible for 
the spread of this irredeemable bosh; it is due in no small meas- 
ure to the cultivated ignorance of a certain set of fashionable 
people, who seek to disguise the vapidity of their thoughts 
beneath an affected enthusiasm and a wordy obscurity. 

It is not worth while to give any long description of the 
origin of “the Higher Criticism,” though its ancestors are 
clearly determinable. Like many another quasi-intellectual, 
quasi-emotional movement, it first took definite shape at 
Oxford,—indeed, its scholastic ancestry is still clearly evi 
dent. Partly the result, not of Ruskin’s teaching, but of 





* The Renaissance, by W. Pater. Studies and Essays, by A. OC. Swinburne. 
Essays on Art, by Comyns Carr. 
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Ruskin’s manner of word-painting, partly the outcome of the 
Pre-Raphaelite movement, partly the result of general culture 
applied to the discrimination of Art theories, without any pre- 
vious acquaintance with Art practice, and above all, the result 
of that school of thinkers, who proceed on a purely deductive 
method, scorning all facts, save such as can be evolved from 
theirinner consciousness,—to such various influences was the new 

le of criticism due, in its first inception. It is amusing to 
think what must have been the Slade Professor’s indignation 
and disgust, as he had to watch, day by day at Oxford, the 
growth of a school, whose main tenets could hardly be better 
described than as being the direct opposites of everything he 
was endeavouring to teach. He had endeavoured to show that 
Art really meant the intelligent delight in, and reproduction of, 
4 God’s work.” But the coming race of critics and Art-tasters 
shouted as their watch-word, “ Art for Art’s sake!” He had 
said over and over again that only by long-continued labour and 
patient investigation of Nature could any knowledge of, or pro- 
ficiency in, Art be reached. But his young opponents asked in 
what the real merit of a work of art consisted P and answered 
themselves,—that it was “in the effect which it produced upon 
them;” clearly, therefore they had only to investigate their 
consciousness to discern its merit,—and to do them justice, they 
adhered to this tenet with touching fidelity. ‘“ Investigate 
Nature!” they cried; we would scorn to degrade ourselves to 
such drudgery; we “look into our heart, and write,”—and so 
they did. And thus, to quote words used by Ruskin on another 
subject, they cut themselves off “from all possible sources of 
healthy knowledge or natural delight; they wilfully sealed up 
and put aside the entire volume of the world, and had nothing 
to read, nothing to dwell upon, but the imagination of the 
thoughts of their hearts, of which we are told that ‘it is only 
evil continually.’ They lie bound in the dungeon of their 
own corruption, encompassed only by doleful phantoms, or by 
spectral vacancy.” 

It may be thought that this is perhaps a somewhat over- 
drawn description of that school’s doctrines, but it is not so; it 
is not even a sufficiently strong one, for we have passed over 
without notice the most repulsive part of their doctrines, the 
utter divorce of art from morality, and the exaltation of sen- 
suousness above intellectual or spiritual meaning. We shall 
have something to say of this hereafter. At present, we beg 
our readers to keep in mind these three qualities of the Higher 
Criticism,—first, its main doctrine that pure art, is pure sensuous- 
ness, and as a consequence of this, that any admixture of moral, 
spiritual, or intellectual meaning signifies a lower form; secondly, 
that this pure sensuousness is admirable and desirable in itself, 
apart from any use we may put it to; and thirdly, that cul- 
ture of the imagination and intellect does the best it can for us, 
when it leaves our souls, like the leaves of the sensitive plant, 
ready to quiver and droop at every passing breath of emotion. 

These three doctrines are preached, indirectly, itis true, but still 
preached, by every member of this school, and are best exempli- 
fied in the works of Swinburne, Walter Pater, and offspring of 
the above two, Comyns Carr, whose new volume of essays has 
given rise to this article. Algernon Charles Swinburne, whose 
prose essays are the earliest as well as the best examples 
of this school, is a man of considerable critical insight, when 
he can restrain himself sufficiently to give it fair-play, and is 
besides, a consummate master of sounding, eloquent English. 
His criticisms of Matthew Arnold and Coleridge are sufficient to 
prove the first, and almost any passage of his writings would 
do as well as the following, in proof of the second :— 


“In the verse, as on the canvas, there is the breathless breath of 
over-much delight, the passion of over-ranning pleasure which 
grieves and aches on the very edge of heavenly tears, tears of perfect 
moan for excess of unfathomable pleasure and burden of inexpress- 
ible things, only to be borne by gods in heaven—the sweet and sove- 
a oppression of absolute beauty, and the nakedness of burning 
ife—the supreme pause of soul and sense at the climax of their 
consummate noon and high-tide of being; glad, and sad, and sacred 
—unsearchable, and natural, and strange.” 


This 18 a very typical passage; in it we see criticism just 
trembling upon that brink of nonsense, that unfathomable 
gulf of unmeaning sound, into which it was soon to fall. We 
See also what will be the cause of that fall. Very plainly, it 
will be the excess of words over the meaning which they are 
intended to convey, the predominance of sound over sense. 
Mark this,—at the beginning of the above sentence, Swinburne 
has something to say, and though he expresses it in terms of 
which the extravagance is clearly perceptible, yet, on the whole, 








he says it intelligibly and well; but he is not content with 
that, and he goes on with repetition after repetition, growing 
more incoherent with each successive phrase, till the sentence 
ends with a burst of glorious word-music, the only drawback to 
which is its perfect unintelligibility. And there is still another 
quality observable in this quotation, which is almost invariably 
present in the works of the writers who have imitated Mr. 
Swinburne, and that is an element of sickly sweetness. There 
are too many “lumps of delight,” and no solid food of whole- 
some character; an atmosphere of closed windows and much 
incense and half-shut eyes, unsuitable for the muddy ways and 
cold grey skies of England, and productive of languorous ex- 
haustion. This is the damning sin of this higher criticism, 
even at its best; it is thoroughly morbid and unhealthy, unreal 
and unworthy. A world whose actions were regulated by such 
emotions, and guided by such writers, would be a world of 
thorough unmanliness and sensuous indolence. Art is good, 
and may be noble and pure, and dilettante Art and amateurs 
and critics are at least tolerable when they confine themselves 
within reasonable limits; but this murmuring of scented 
nothings, this continual pampering-up of the emotions with 
sounding words, is neither good nor endurable, and if continued, 
it will be alike destructive of our national literature, and our 
reputation for sturdy common-sense. 

Let us take a quotation from Pater’s “ Studies in the Renaiss- 
ance,” not as a specimen of his more extravagant writing, but 
as one of this half-delirious sweetness to which we have been 
referring. He is speaking of Greek sculpture :— 

‘Tf one had to choose a single product of Hellenic art, to save in 
the wreck of all the rest, one would choose, from the beautiful multi- 
tude of the Panathenaic frieze that line of youths on horses, with their 
level glances, their proud, patient lips, their chastened reins, their 
whole bodies in exquisite service. This colourless, unclassified purity 
of life, with its blending and interpenetration of intellectual, spiritual, 
and physical elements, still folded together, pregnant with the possi- 
bilities of a whole world closed within it, is the highest expression of 
that indifference which is beyond all that is relative or partial.” 
Here we have another style of rhapsody than Swinburne’s; 
rhapsody uttered, as we may fancy, in a whisper, in some half- 
waking intervals of an opium-trance; rhapsody which clearly 
reveals no mean power of writing, and in which each word seems 
deliberately chosen and placed, and yet which means,—well (is 
it an exaggeration to say ?) absolutely nothing. We gain from 
it an impression of pleasant sound,—if we do not look too closely, 
we can fancy that its author is a very clever fellow; but if we 
once dare to break the spell, and try to attach a definite mean- 
ing to the words, we grow momentarily more bewildered, and at 
last give it up in despair. What is a chastened rein? What is 
a body “in exquisite service ?” What colourless, unclassified 
purity ? What is P—all the rest of it? We can’t say. Can any 
of our readers? Can Mr. Pater himself? 

We have been a long time coming to the consideration of Mr, 
Comyns Carr’s essays, but we have prepared the way for 
our readers to thoroughly understand his work, whence it had 
its origin, and its position in the school to which we are referr- 
ing. Mr. Carr may be said to be the utmost and worst develop- 
ment of the school to which he belongs. In him, the victory of 
sound over sense is far more triumphant, because more habitual, 
than even in Swinburne and Pater; nor is even his sound of the 
same quality as theirs, but rings faint and hollow, as if it were 
some telephonic echo of those writers. In him, too, is the 
doctrine sensuous carried to a pitch which transcends all former 
efforts. To use his own words, spoken approvingly of Keats, 
“Men and women perfect in the flesh, with their feet on perfect 
flowers, move across his fancy as in twilight.” The first essay 
in the book is on “The Artistic Spirit in Modern English 
Poetry,” and the gist of it may be found in Stopford Brooke's 
“Primer of English Literature,” the essay being an expansion, 
possibly an unconscious one, of two sentences therein. ‘ Not so 
ideal, but for that very reason closer in his grasp of nature than 
Shelley, in love of loveliness for its own sake, in the sense of its 
rightful and pre-eminent power, and in the singleness of the 
worship which he gave to beauty, Keats is especially the artist.” 
Such, shortly put, is the essence of Mr. Carr’s long essay,—an 
old idea enough, strung out to thirty and odd pages. Full of 
admiration for the “solid, sensuous character” of Keats's 
verse, Mr. Carr writes as if the limited vision of that poet was 
worthy of greater praise than any wider sight, and talks about 
the “fleeting things” admitted by Byron and Shelley, but 
excluded by Keats, “ from the sacred realm of ideal truth.” 

It would be useless to weary our readers with quotations from 
Mr. Carr’s essays in support of our assertion as to the 
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character of the doctrine he teaches; it is,as we have said above, 
identical in all essential respects with that of Swinburne and 
Pater; but we will give one or two further examples of the diffi- 
culty with which he manages to surround his simplest criticisms, 
owing to the habit of considering the form and sound of the sen- 
tence, rather than its sense. Thus, talking of Leonardo da Vinci's 
portrait-painting, Mr. Carr says:—“ We cannot, perhaps, define 
the means by which he infused a certain harmony into monstrous 
features, nor can we tell how it is that the smile upon the lips 
of his women should avail to bring all the features into perfect 
agreement of expression, and how the system of finely balanced 
shadows should give even to his portraits the significance of 
character.” Or again, of Michael Angelo. The stillness pervading 
the work of Michael Angelo implies of itself a foregone season 
of passionate preparation, wherein all the recesses of human 
passion have been sounded,—*the brooding stillness of Michael 
Angelo’s faces, with all the later passions held in still suspense.” 
It may be that in such sentences a meaning lies hidden, 
beyond the reach of us ordinary mortals, it may be that it is 
true that Art has no mission save that of apotheothising sensu- 
ousness, and enveloping us in languid dreams; it may be, per- 
haps, even true that expression becomes more perfect as its ob- 
scurity deepens and its meaning grows less; in a word, it- may be 
that in the time to come these apostles of the Higher Criticism, 
these priests of a fleshly ideal, may be hailed as the true re- 
generators of humanity. But if it be not so, if this be but a 
phase through which we must pass, ere reaching a clearer and 
a healthier atmosphere, if, as we believe, the time will soon come 
when this word-y Babel will fall to the earth, and its builders be 
scattered abroad, to rail-splitting and other honest and useful, if 
uncongenial employments, in such a case, we may perhaps be 
pardoned, for having lent a hand to the destruction of the 
vast edifice of humbug which we have here styled “ the Higher 
Criticism,” 








BOOKS. 
on 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT’S LETTERS.* 

Tuat Mary Wollstonecraft’s public writings are now fresh and 
instructive, while Godwin’s offer to our wearied minds a curious 
combination of truisms and mares’-nests, is, in part, due to 
this fact,—that in social ethics, which were her province, the 
world has made so little change of mind, that in all things in 
which she was in advance of her own day she is in advance of 
ours; but in political science, which was her husband's field, 
general thought in England has developed apace. Another 
striking difference between the two is that Godwin had a man’s 
power and privilege of impersonal generalisation ;—professional 
at thinking, he was an amateur at living; but all that Mary 
Wollstonecraft wrote, however large and general in its sym- 
pathies and speculations, is quick with the feelings of the per- 
sonal and intense woman, who took her life so greatly to heart. 
If this be so in her public works, how vital are the writings in 
which she shows herself, making a disclosure too intimate for 
good-taste, perhaps too intimate for good-feeling, to accept. 
These letters to Imlay were written under circumstances which 
are stated in a short memoir by Mr. Kegan Paul in the volume 
under review, and at greater length in the same author’s 
Godwin and his Contemporaries. It may be well briefly to 
recapitulate them here. 

Mary, Eliza, and Everina Wollstonecraft were three girls 
whose home was laid waste by the ill-conduct of a father, and 
who were thrown on the world without means of livelihood, 
except their own labours; one brother was selfish and grudging, 
the other was a ne’er-do-weel and a burden; one of the girls 
had the additional misfortune of being married to a violent and 
brutal savage, who ill-treated her to the verge of madness. 
From his clutches her sister Mary rescued her, harbouring her 
and working for her afterwards; this was the first revolt against 
society attempted by the future author of A Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman. With the three sisters was associated a 
fourth girl, a poor little artist who lived by her brush, and whom 
the large-hearted Mary tenderly loved,—Fanny Blood, the 
daughter of a drunken spendthrift. Mark how it chanced that 
in Mary Wollstonecraft’s experience and observation of life, 
virtuous and industrious women suffered by the idleness of dis- 
solute men ; for the claim which she afterwards made on behalf of 
her sex for equal intellectual and political rights is thus the more 





* Mary Wollstonecraft; Letiers to Imlay. London: O. Kegan Paul and Co. 
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easily accounted for. During this time of early struggles with 
poverty, we find her an independent and energetic, a most self. 
sacrificing and loving, and distinctively a pious woman, If her 
piety be less observable as her life advances, we yet see no reg. 
son for believing that it suffered any great diminution, and Mr. 
Kegan Paul tells us that her mind was never even overclonded 
by a doubt as to the existence of a God. After her resene of 
her sister, the most marked incident of her laborious youth jg 
a very characteristic one. Her friend, Fanny Blood, had mar. 
ried, and gone to live in Portugal with her husband. Her cop. 
finement approaching, she begged Mary to go over and nurse 
her; and Mary immediately set sail, leaving the school which 
the sisters were toiling to keep up, and which fell to pieces in 
her absence. Fanny Blood died in childbirth, and when 
Mary returned to England the Wollstonecrafts’ sorrowfy] 
little home was divided, and she took a governess’s place, 
working the while for the first time with her pen, and doing 
all in the hope of providing for her two sisters, whose gor. 
rows and necessities caused her a constant, keen, and almost 
morbid agony of mind. Then for five years she lived alone in 
lodgings in London, writing for a publisher, helping her sisters 
to governesses’ places, and sheltering them when unemployed, 

During this period, her Vindication of the Rights of Woman 
was written and published. It brought her immediate fame, 
—an admiration which was almost worship from one section of 
society, suspicion and dislike from another. Her sisters being 
at the moment in comfort, she for the first time indulged her. 
self, gratifying her desire for culture and accomplishments, and 
at the same time her large and generous interest in the destinies 
of the world, by a residence in Paris in time of revolution, 
Here, at the age of thirty-four, when her mind, ripening late 
like her beautiful person, was, in spite of past sorrows, fresh 
and keen, and deep in its capacity for happiness, she met 
Gilbert Imlay, an American of talent, and in course of time 
contracted with him what she intended to be a life-long union, 
Love had never before entered into her tender and maidenly 
heart. Her life had been as clean of thought as a nun’s life; 
and now her offence, though a great and grave one, was, in 
part at least, an intellectual offence; she set aside the Divine 
institution of marriage, presuming to think it unnecessary to 
a real and permanent tie. We must not be misunderstood 
when we say that her offence was not against purity. The 
honest woman who outlives two husbands, and marries a third, 
is more easily criticised on this head than she; and the 
ordinary woman of the world, who, though blameless in her 
own conduct, is apathetic as to the profligacy of brother 
and son, is, to our mind, somewhat too indulgently credited 
by public opinion with a love of virtue. No such arbitrary 
distinctions found a place in Mary Wollstonecraft’s code of 
morals. As she expresses herself, “The obligation [to check 
the passions] is the duty of mankind, not a sexual duty.” 
Taking the following sentences, gathered almost at random 
from her book, it is difficult to think that the hand which wrote 
them was yielded, except in dignity and honour, and faith im 
the cleanness of its bond :— 

“A Christian has still nobler motives to incite her to preserve 
chastity. ..... for her body has been called the Temple of the 
living God; of that God who requires more than modesty of mien. 
His eye searcheth the heart; and let her remember that if she hope 
to find favour in the sight of purity itself, her chastity must be 
founded on modesty, and not on worldly prudence; or verily, @ 
good reputation will be her only reward.”’ 

“My sisters. ..... when love, even innocent love, is the whole 
employ of your lives, your hearts will be too soft to afford modesty 
that tranquil retreat where she delights to dwell, in close union with 
humanity.” 

Still more strikingly she says, in one of the letters to 
Imlay, that she prefers the word “affection” to “love,” 
because the former implies temperance and habit. The man 
whose wife Mary Wollstonecraft considered herself (and 
any Scotchwoman would be virtuously married with less 
form than passed between them) seems, from glimpses in her 
letters, to have been a free-thinker, who had reduced immorality 
to a principle of conduct. Although she knew his love of change, 
Mary watched the calming of his passion for her with a noble 
equanimity, trusting to her own worth to attach her lover for 
ever to her. “ You must esteem me!” she exclaims, with dignity. 
The story of her desertion need scarcely be told here; it is told 
with pathos and power in this little volume. Her scorn of wealth 
(“ Nothing worth having is to be purchased,” she says), her 
sweet playfulness, her serene and womanly affectionateness, her 
anguish in the betrayal, combine in a self-painted, unconscious 
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visit, almost unequalled in beauty. There is a rising tone of 
po throughout the book :—‘ My friend, my friend, I am not 
on deadly weight of sorrow lies heavily on my heart. I 
well! & tossed on the billows of life...... I long every 
» or ante bed, to hide my melancholy face in my pillow; 
eh js a canker-worm in my bosom that never sleeps.” 
pone to you, whenever an affectionate epithet occurs, my 
oves fill with tears, and my trembling hand stops. ..... If I 
“ doomed to be unhappy; I will confine my anguish to my own 
bos. Sait ss God bless you!” It needs only to be added that 
theman who , ' 
ems to have been detected by her in the grotesque wickedness 
of an intrigue with her cook. Upon this discovery, Mary Woll- 
doneeraft’s courage gave way, and she attempted to drown her- 
all with so much resolution that she was insensible when some 
- ssing watermen saw and rescued her. She was reconciled to 
iife only by the duty of working for the little girl Imlay had 
left her,—the little girl who was afterwards that “Fanny God- 
yin” whose tragical death by her own hand has never been 
explained. ie 

Clinging to her theories with a culpable infatuation, Mary 
formed a second unlawful connection, for her marriage with 
Godwin did not take place until five months before the birth of 
her daughter Mary, afterwards Mary Shelley. She seems to 
have loved Godwin tenderly, though not with the fervour of her 
frst union; but these few months of peace were cut short by 
her death in childbirth, at the age of thirty-eight. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that she was more than negatively happy as 
(odwin’s wife; there was little in common between her genius 
and his “large head full of cold brains,” to use Ticknor’s word. 
Mr. Paul relates a characteristic incident of her last hours. 
Atthe sudden cessation of great pain, she cried to her husband, 
“Oh, Godwin, I am in heaven!” and the grotesque little infidel 
replied, “You mean, my dear, that your physical sensations 
are somewhat easier.” Her remains were interred in St. Pan- 
cas’ churchyard, and subsequently removed by her grandson, 
Sir Perey Shelley, to the pretty but somewhat incongruous 
neighbourhood of a modern Ritualistic church at Bournemouth. 

Her style, in the letters to Imlay, as in her public works, 
is peculiarly direct, sincere, and strong; we are always con- 
scious of a certain reserve of power. The few living persons 
who have read her Rights of Woman must have been struck with 
the force of reasoning exerted and husbanded throughout a long 
argumentative work. Her originality of mind is so great, that 
she dispenses with all such eccentricities of style as simulate 
originality. The orderliness of her thoughts is indeed mascu- 
line, Every action of her reason is quick with philanthropy 
towards the race, with charity towards the individual, with 
religious love. Her mission, as she received it, was to teach the 
equality of the sexes in intellect, in responsibility, in duty ; her 
life, by one sin of presumptuous revolt—not merely against 
society, as Mr. Kegan Paul puts it, but against divine law—has 
raised public opinion against her, marred her mission, and 
made her teaching futile. 





MR. JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S TALES.* 
Ir one of the chief objects of fiction be, as we think it is, to keep 
human life alive,—for a great deal of it is almost as little alive as 
anything which breathes and eats and goes through a certain 
monotonous round of duties can be,—Mr. Julian Hawthorne is 
undoubtedly very successful as a writer of fiction. Even these 
shorter tales of his, though more fantastic and imaginative 
than will quite suit the steady, plodding reader of English 
novels, have more in them to keep the imagination awake 
than hundreds of those regular three-volumers which stock 
the conventional fancies,—or whatever melancholy equiva- 
lents may be supposed to stand in place of non-existent 
fancies,—of the romance-reading public. The first of these 
stories especially is full of the kind of eerie power of which 
Nathaniel Hawthorne first discovered to the world the exist- 
‘nee, and of which his son appears to have retained, by 
night of direct inheritance, the happy secret. But we cannot 
quite agree with him in the literary principle which he lays 
down, that “in order to appreciate the delicate flavour of a 
ghost, it is indispensable that the palate should not be alloyed by 
&contemporary diet of flesh and blood. In other words, the reality 
of the personages amidst which the disembodied spirit appears, 
should be insisted on no further than is necessary to the telling 
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them apart; only that side in the human figures which is most in 
accord with the superhuman, should be made prominent.” That 
was hardly Shakespeare’s notion, when he made the ghost of the 
murdered King show himself to the ordinary guard before ever 
Hamlet had heard of his midnight excursions ; nor was it Scott’s, 
when he made the White Lady of Avenel so excellent a horse- 
woman, and so active in defeating the Sub-Prior’s intentions on 
behalf of Halbert Glendinning. Nor, indeed, to tell the truth, 


does Mr. Julian Hawthorne act in keeping with his own literary 
canon, when, in the first of these tales, he contrasts the old sailor 
and his brown, stubby-legged son Peter, who clings so steadily 
to his big trout, even after he has been drawn by it into the 
river, with the heroine of the charmed necklace, and their 
common daily life with the eerie legendary history of her 
birth. There is a heightening of preternatural effect due 
to contrasts as well as to harmonies, and if we are not 
much mistaken, Mr. Julian Hawthorne is a master of both 
methods. Sometimes he paints everything in the same 
dim, mysterious light, as his father best loved todo. Some- 
times he brings out the ghostly touches by placing them side by 
side with strong real colours, as Shakespeare did when he 
painted Polonius descanting pedantically on the character of 
Hamlet’s mental malady, in close contrast to the fever-fits 
and ague-fits caused by the ghost’s appeal to Hamlet’s 
own shaken mind. We suspect that Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne’s theory was rather an impromptu one, discovered 
by way of apology for the rather small amount of real life 
depicted in these stories, than a result of deep-rooted literary 
conviction. But for our own parts, we do not think that any 
apology was needed for the rather hazy and dusky pictures of 
life here presented to us. Where there is real originality of any 
kind in our fiction, we have only to be thankful, and take it 
for what it is, without grumbling at it for what it is not. Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne is certainly original, and probably he would 
not be half so original if, instead of following the natural bent 
of his own imagination, he half-filled his canvas with pictures 
of reality, conceived only to balance the vivid fancies with which 
his mind was brimming over. 

The first two and the last of these stories are clearly the most 
original,--though the last is not properly a story at all, but a 
striking little parable or “myth,” of a kind to which the pre- 
sent day is but little accustomed, and yet so skilfully and lightly 
treated, that its didactic side is wholly merged in the imagina- 
tive shiver which it sends through the mind of the reader. The 
first, however, called the Laughing Mill, is in every respect 
the most finished of the four, and wherever found would 
stamp its author as a man of genius. The curious success 
with which the younger, like the elder, Hawthorne, con- 
trives to saturate what in any one else’s hands would be 
merely physical objects with the spirit of unhappy events 
in which they had been implicated,—the art with which he 
makes an old mill-wheel seem to be a sort of conspirator in 
the murder which had once been committed by its instru- 
mentality, and persuades his readers that its occasional fits of 
harsh and jarring discord are spasms of diabolic laughter at the 
evil intentions of its brother-conspirators ; the vivid picture of 
the recluse old scholar’s gloating delight in the young girl whom 
he has saved from the wreck, of his absorbing desire to keep her 
freshness and youth wholly for himself; the contrast between 
his tender selfishness on the one hand, and his vulgarer rival’s 
coarse selfishness on the other, and the delineation of the com- 
plete break-down of the former’s reason and principle when 
he finds himself cheated, and ‘his treasure betrayed, are all 
very striking characteristics of this effective tale. Even 
the elder Hawthorne never produced more weird effects with- 
in anything like the same compass. We do not mean, of 
course, that this tale will compare for a moment with the 
Scarlet Letter ; but with almost any of the Twice-told Tules, or 
of the Mosses on an Old Manse, it would compare so well that 
we should hardly know where to rank it amongst them. And 
yet there is absolutely no imitation. It is simply that a genius 
of the same order is working out in very.different materials very 
similar effects. Just such a likeness in genius, and just such an 
absolute disimilarity in materials, may be traced between the elder 
Hawthorne’s fine parable called the Stone Face, and Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne’s Chiistmas Guest in the present volume. In both 
parables there is the same noble idealism, and in both the same 
complete absence of anything like conventional treatment or 
didactic morality. 





This is not a book from which we could give any extract 
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likely to show the reader the stuff of which it is really made; 
so we will simply add to what we have already said, that the 
single tale which does not in any way deal with the dark side 
of human life,—which, by the way, it is a mistake to call, as 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne does, “the impossible side,”—is very 
lively and dashing, though it has none of the specific originality 
of the other three. 





FINAL CAUSES.* 

Tue debate between efficient and final causes is as old as 
speculative thought, and philosophy in every age has come 
across this question; students of the history of philosophy are 
familiar with the enormous literature of the subject. For 
treatises, orations, poems, sermons, have been written, uphold. 
ing one or the other view. From Aristotle and the Epicurean 
school, from Cicero and Lucretius, on through the middle-ages, 
to Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke, to Spinoza, Descartes, and 
Leibnitz, to our own time, final causes have been either extolled 
or derided. One set of thinkers has striven to banish them 
from the domain of human thought, while another set maintains 
that if you neglect final causes, no rational account can be 
given of the order of the Universe. Philosophy, however, in 
the hands of Kant, took, in this as in most other philo- 
sophical questions, a new departure. Before his time, what 
may be called the purposive view of the order of the world 
prevailed in philosophy. Kant substituted the organic view 
in the place of the Aristotelian, or purposive view. The 
universe is a whole, made up of parts which are mutually 
dependent. The uniting bond is the principle of cause and 
effect, and if there are ends in nature, each constituent part is 
at once means and end to every other. ‘The internal finality of 
Kant himself, the immanent finality of Hegel, the blind impulse 
of the will of Schopenhauer, the unconscious intelligence of 
Hartmann, as also the natural selection of Darwin, the ponderous 
equation between the organism and its environment of Herbert 
Spencer, and the promise and the potency of life inherent 
in matter of Tyndall, are all forms of the profound thought 
of Kant, which looks on the universe as an organised whole, 
with the principle of movement and of life within itself, and 
all the parts of which have powers of adjustment each to each, 
and all to the whole. 

Now any attempt to reopen the debate, and to vindicate a 
place for final causes, in a reasoned view of the order of the 
world, must have regard to this new phase of philosophy, and 
to the recent achievements of science. When we took up the 
volume of M. Janet, the questions uppermost in our mind were, 
—Does he show himself to be aware of the present position of 
the question? Is he acquainted with the speculations of Dar- 
win, Huxley, and Haeckel, on the one side, and with the attitude 
of philosophy on the other? Is he competent to grapple with 
the intricacies of the problem, and would the adherents of 
teleology commit their case to his hands? With these ques- 
tions in our mind, we had studied the work of M. Janet when 
it was published in French, and we have read it again in 
the excellent English translation of Mr. Affleck, and our 
opinion is that this volume is a great contribution to the litera- 
ture of this subject. M. Janet has mastered the conditions of 
the problem, is at home in the literature of science and philosophy, 
and has that faculty of felicitous expression which makes French 
books of the highest class such delightful reading. He has also 
been able to account for the aversion with which men of science 
regard Final Causes. He grants that they were amply justified 
in eliminating them from scientific method. ‘To discover the 
order of events, and to link them each to each in the chain of 
cause and effect, is a task ample enough for all special workers 
in science. And they were right in simplifying the problem as 
much as possible. The principles of scientific method are one 
thing, but the attempt to give a reasoned view of the order of 
the world may compel us to admit another order of causes than 
those which strict science lays stress on. Is the order of the 
world an intelligible order ? Is it thinkable by intelligent beings ? 
That it is so is admitted by all; by science as well as by philosophy. 
Then the question arises,—Can the order of the universe be con- 
strued in thought—is it thinkable—if final causes be excluded ? 
If final causes be admitted, what is their interpretation, and does 
that interpretation necessitate an extra-mundane, intelligent 
cause of the world, and of its order ? 





* Final Causes. By Paul Janet, Member of the Institute, Professor at the 
Faculté des Lettres of Paris. Translated from the French by William Affleck, 
B.D. With Preface by Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity, Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1878, 


This, then, is the task which M. Janet has 
his treatise falls into two parts. Is finality a law of N ad 
is the problem of the first book. What is the first umole 
law ? is the problem of the second book. It is an ad that 
separate the various elements in the problem, and thus to by; 
a clear issue before the reader. For in most discussions of thi 
question, the two parts, the major and the minor Premiss of thy 
syllogism, have been mixed up, and great confusion has been the 
inevitable result. M. Janet limits the discussion jy the 
ae ee ee first 
book to the inquiry,—Is there finality in Nature; and theing: 
becomes, in his hands, a question of induction and of ol 
tion. At the outset, he seems to concede that the pring 
of final causes is not of the same range as that of efficient 
causes. He shifts the question from the subjective to the oh. 
jective, from the nature of intelligence to the order of nature 
But we find as we read on that this is simply a provisions] 
concession, in order to avoid a premature discussion, and the 
position deliberately taken up by him is that “ all order SUPposes 
an end, and the very principle of order is the end.” We & 
not mean to travel over the ground, nor to indicate the 
of the argument by which M. Janet reaches this cong, 
sion. In successive chapters he treats of the principle ¢f 
final causes, the facts, the industry of man and the in 
of nature, organ and function, mechanism and finality, oh. 
jections and difficulties, and the doctrine of evolution, anj 
in each of these chapters he fairly faces the difficulties gf 
the problem. The fundamental proposition of the first book is 
simply this,—the order of nature is unintelligible, unless you 
admit that there are ends in nature. Intellectual confusion 
must be the attitude of intelligence in the presence of the 
phenomena of the universe, if the principle of cause and effect 
be the only principle we can use in our attempt to understand 
the order of the world. The laws of matter and of motion may 
indeed be competent to explain the phenomena of the inorganig 
world, and the human mind may rest satisfied with them, a3 
sufficient to account for all the facts which meet us in th 
domain of purely natural philosophy. But when we pass from 
the inorganic world to the organic, and consider the relation 
and correspondences of the various provinces of nature each to 
each ; when we think of the adaptation of the fin to water, of 
the wing to air, of the ear to sound, and of the eye to light; 
when we think of the correspondence of the vegetable world to 
the inorganic, of the animal kingdom to both; and specially 
of the correspondence of thought to things, of the human mind 
to the universe in which it finds itself,—we are unable to think 
of these correlations as the result of mechanical forces, acting 
blindly and by chance. Mechanical forces are not inimical to 
the conception of means and ends. They readily lend them 
selves to the guidance of purpose, as the works of man abund- 
antly prove. Their worth and validity are conceded; ratherare 
they affirmed as the indispensable condition for the manifestation 
of purpose. And indeed they demand as their proper comple 
ment, the further conception that they are controlled, influenced, 
guided by a foreseen result. Unless this is granted, our i» 
telligence is bewildered. That an ordered world should be the 
result of chance, is an unthinkable proposition. The caleuls 
of probabilities demonstrates that the chances against the pre 
position that an ordered universe, with all its correspondences 
and adaptations, should arise out of the action of unguided 
physical forces, are infinite. If we exclude the conception d 
finality from the order of Nature, that order must be the 
result of chance, unless, indeed, we rescue ourselves from 
intellectual confusion, by attributing to matter some oceult 
quality, which brings back in another form what seemed 
to be denied before. To admit at the outset that nature 
manifests purpose at every turn, is certainly more scientific 
and more philosophical than to affirm with Huxley, Darwin, and 
Spencer, that the action of efficient causes will sufficiently 
account for all the phenomena, and yet in every sentence to us 
language which implies that there is a hidden and occult quality 
in matter, in virtue of which it can co-ordinate different forces, 
adjust itself to new conditions, and move on to new combine 
tions. We think, therefore, that M. Janet has been successful 
in establishing the first proposition that there are ends 
nature. Those who affirm that efficient causes are sufficient 


explain the phenomena are impaled on the horns of a dilemma. 
The world is the result of chance, which is unthinkable, or there 
is an occult quality in matter, in virtue of which ends are fore 
seen, and due means taken for their accomplishment, 
proposition which is most unscientific. 
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indeed, M. Janet has conceded too much, when he 
the laws of matter and of motion are sufficient to ac- 
gays that f the i ic world. These laws cannot 
count for the order 0 t 1 inorganic q : 
¢for their own origin, nor for the method of their working. 
. + onthority has declared that the ultimate molecules of mat- 
Ahigh authority ‘ edarticles. If thi 
ter do themselves bear the stamp of manufactured articles. this 
te 80, then the molecules of matter and the order which arises 
of their interaction are contingent, and the laws of chemical 
* rtion, and other laws which have received a mathematical 
ye, wil themselves need the principles of final causes as 
-- intellectual justitication. 

So | of the first part of M. Janet’s treatise on the ques- 
tion —Are there ends in Nature? Let us put the problem of the 
pel rt in his own words:—‘Is the existence of ends in 
Nature equivalent to the existence of a supreme Cause, external 
to nature, and pursuing these ends consciously and with reflec- 
tion?” Or in other words :—* Finality being a law of Nature, 
what is the first cause of that law? That cause, says the tradi- 
tional voice of the Schools, from Socrates to Kant, is intelligence; 
therefore there is a supreme, intelligent Cause. Is this conclusion 

4'mate? Such will be the object of the second part of this trea- 
tise.” A condensed yet clear statement is given of the state of the 
discussion before the time of Kant, and then he proceeds to grapple 
with the conclusions of the critical philosophy. This controversy 
js wholly concerned with the interpretation of the law of finality. 
It will be remembered that Kant’s criticism of the teleological 

ent, as stated in the Critique of Pure Reason, was, that 
granting the truth of the argument, it yet does not lead to an 
extra-mundane author of the world. It only proved a world- 
juilder, with a wisdom and skill proportionate to the degree of 
adaptation manifest in the world. Besides, it is only the form 
of the world which demands an intelligent cause, for it is con- 
ceivable that matter itself may be eternal. The reply of M. 
Janet is that the argument from final causes does not under- 
take to prove creation,—it undertakes to show that there is an 
intelligent cause of the order of the world. 

But Kant’s keenest criticism, and the most difficult to deal 
with, is that which he expresses in his Kritik der Urtheilskraft. 
Is not the law of finality subjective in its origin and in its 
working? Is it not a form of thought, a tendency of our 
feeling? “Is it simply a hypothesis more or less useful and 
convenient in forming our ideas of things, but not an essential, 
real law, true in itself as the veritable laws of Nature behove to 
be?” This is Kant’s solution. Finality is subjective, it is a 
regulative principle of the human mind; and it is unwarrant- 
able to transfer it, to project it outwards, and transform it into 
areal lawof things. The reply is obvious, and the discussion at 
this point must become broader, and become a discussion on the 
objective value of our knowledge. Besides, Kant’s criticism 
proves too much, and must involve the principle of causality 
equally with the principle of finality in mere subjectivity. Our 
knowledge of cause can be traced to the fact that we have a 
will; our knowledge of finality to the fact that we have pur- 
poses. And it is equally illegitimate to pass from the subjec- 
tive to the objective, in either case. We ask our readers to 
peruse with care the able discussion on subjective finality. 

Butasecond difficulty emerges; granting that finality must have 
a cause, is that cause necessarily anterior and exterior to nature, 
may itnot be nature itself? Is not finality immanent? The works 
of nature are distinguished from the works of man, by the fact that 
an organised being is able to organise, repair, and reproduce itself. 
Life is an end that realises itself, and an end in nature is a pro- 
duction in which all the parts are reciprocally ends and means. 
This is the solution of Hegel, of Schelling, and of all those who 
have a tendency to pantheism. The special philosophy of Hegel 
is beautiful as long as it remains in free space, and dwells apart 
from all relation to the actual world we know. The pity is that 
it has provided itself with no means of attaching itself to the 
concrete facts of life. At the same time, it must be admitted that 
the conception of immanent finality has deepened and broadened 
our view of the universe, and has done splendid service to 
human thought. The true position to take up is to show that 

doctrine of an internal principle of action in nature is in 
Perfect harmony with the supposition of a supra-mundane 
Cause :— 


Perhaps, 


P The idea of a nature endowed with internal activity, and working 
4 an internal, though relative and subordinate, finality, contains 
ti thing that excludes a supra-mundane cause. This cause is dis- 
inguished from nature im that it is beforehand, entirely and in itself 
ysrprady while nature can only express and manifest this absolute 

ugh time and space, without ever completely realising it, It is this 





very impotence of nature that shonld force us to conclude that it is not 
itself the absolute, for an absolute that incessantly seeks without 
finding itself is a contradictory notion. If, then, something of this 
kind be admitted, it ought, if we know what we mean, to be distin- 
guished from nature, at least so far that nature may develope and 
move without the first principle being involved in its movement.’” 
(pp. 374-5.) 

Two instructive chapters conclude the work, the titles of which 
are “ Finality and Intention,” and “The Pure Idea and Creative 
Activity.” ‘The proposition to be proved here is that finality 
implies intention. And this discussion fitly crowns the work. 
Is unconscious intelligence a tenable hypothesis? Are we 
forced to it by the facts of the case? And is it a hypotaess in- 
telligible to man? But into this discussion we cannot enter 
at present, as our space is exhausted. We find ourselves 
dissenting from some positions taken up by M. Janet, and we 
would lay less stress than he has done on some of the arguments 
he has used. But on the whole, we welcome this book as a 
most important contribution to a question which deeply agitates 
England at this hour. It is a welcome addition to the works 
which advocate and vindicate the possibility of a spiritual 
philosophy, and in clearness, vigour, and depth it has been 
seldom equalled, and more seldom excelled, in philosophical 
literature. We would add one word of commendation. The 
translator has done his work well. It is English, not disguised 
French, that we have from the hand of Mr. Affleck. He has 
rendered the lucid, graceful French of M. Janet into clear, 
fluent, idiomatic English. We trust this book will be deeply 
studied and widely read, for it deserves it. 





A MASQUE OF TRANSATLANTIC POETS.* 

Ir it be the manner which distinguishes the literary artist, it is 
the matter which proves the poet, as our age understands poetry. 
There would be less of futile and irritated criticism, if critics 
would accept new and abundant thinking as the chief greatness 
of modern poetry. Perfection of manner belongs to an age when 
the language was quick; its life has long been written out. Our 
day inherits English which has the fault of all modern life,— 
inevitable ornament. Emerson says that “every word was 
once a brilliant poem;” the process which converts brilliant 
poems into dead words is not completed, but continuous; a thou- 
sand pens are at work upon it daily. 

Poems, therefore, which aim solely at beauty and finish of 
language are difficult and doubtful, at the best, in our day,— 
that is, if the beauty and finish aimed at be pure in style; it is 
possible, certainly, to follow Mr. Swinburne in the pursuit of 
poetry which, while indigent in thoughts, is affluent in words, 
in captivating and sweet words, as well as in a small studio- 
slang of tricky adjectives. But externa] beauty of the classic, 
chaste kind is hardly now attainable in such perfection as to 
make amends for the absence of fresh and beautiful thoughts. 
Missing these, and missing, on the other hand, the pleasant, 
cynical.lightness which makes good vers de société charming to 
our generation, the collection of anonymous poems published 
as A Masque of Poets, in the “ No Name” series, takes a difficult 
middle line, and fails to interest greatly. The poetry is very 
small poetry, at the best, and is introduced with an insistent 
anonymity which is hardly justified by the importance of the 
secret. America is determined to have a school of poets quand 
méme, and indeed, she has now so fair an array of singers that 
she need no longer sound the funfaronnade which formerly 
hailed the appearance of so feeble a declaimer as Percival, for 
instance. Nor can she fail, in the course of things, to bring 
forth something as great as other nations have produced and 
will produce again. Her fault has been an impatience which 
has cried wolf too often. 

One of the most favourable specimens of pretty writing in 
the book is the following song :— 

“My heart, I cannot still it, 
Is a nest with song-birds in it ; 
And when the last shall go, 
The dreary days, to fill it, 


Instead of lark or linnet 
Will bring dead leaves and snow. 
And were they sparrows only, 
Without the passion stronger 

Of joy that soars and sings, 
Woe’s me, I shall be lonely, 
When I can feel no longer 

The impatience of their wings !” 


The thought, or rather the fancy, here is small enough, yet it has 





* A Masque of Poets. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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freshness ; and the proportions of this little group of words are 
quite artistic and right. As might be expected from the work 
of many hands, the execution throughout the volume is very 
unequal; in a piece entitled “One Hundred and One,” it is 
below a certain mark which ought to be reached by published 
poems; elsewhere, as in the rhymed novelette, “Guy Vernon,” 
it has a remarkable facility. This story is written in heroic 
stanzas, modified from the Spenserian ; the rhymes are generally 
dissyllabic, or those trisyllabic rhymes which are as rightly con- 
fined to comic verse in English as are the monosyllabic in 
Italian, and they are managed by the anonymous writer with a 
great deal of skill; even doggrel, however (and this is not 
doggrel), has its laws, and no laws would pass “ Florida” and 
“torrider.” Oliver Wendell Holmes somewhere speaks of the “in- 
evitable Cockney rhymes, ‘dawn’ and ‘morn,’” but here we have 
a far worse vulgarism in uncorrupted American. Elsewhere (in 
“« A Robin’s Song ”’), occurs the rhyme of “ gone ” and “ forlorn.” 
These are slips which, being impossible to persons of education, 
ought certainly not to appear in a volume produced with pre- 
tension. The story of “Guy Vernon” is flimsy, and too easily 
guessed, In the style, a faint, reflected glitter from Don Juan 
would have been best avoided. “The Marshes of Glynn” is 
one of the few poems which show signs of power; it has 
an air of youth about it,—and we should recommend the 
writer to heware of adjectives; let his substantives be strong, 
his adjectives few anil quiet, and he will gain in effec- 
tiveness. One poem, and one only—“ Jasper Oakes ”— 
is of the Bret Harte school, and the lines are good and 
to the purpose. We do not mean that the style or matter 
is distinctly imitative. Some of the most detestable tricks of 
the modern pen are the imitations of Bret Harte at second 
and third hand, which have lately sprung up in a rank crop in 
America; nevertheless, that fine genius could not fail to found 
legitimately a little school. Perhaps the most serious and 
finished piece in the volume is “A Mood of Cleopatra,” of which 
we quote the opening :— 
*‘ Cleopatra, when the chilling fear 
Of ruin touched her soul at ease, 
When turbid sounds, blown over seas, 
Would speed on rumour’s rapid path, 
From the hot lips of Roman wrath, 
Straight to her own Egyptian ear,— 
Then, even at some grand feast of hers, 
Would seem to feel the joy struck dumb 
Of citherns, harps, and dulcimers, 
With rumbling prelude, harsh to hear, 
Of that which must in time become 
Disaster, slavery, Actium ! 
Then she, that mighty and mystic queen, 
Round whom her vassals crawled in awe, 
Whose lifted finger was a law, 
Whose smile an edict, and whose frown 
A darkness on the land between 
Arabian wave and Libyan dust ; 
Cleopatra, couched at feast, even she : 
Would quiver with a sudden sigh, 
And one imperious hand would raise, 
That bade the exultant music die, 
And made, along its mighty maze 
Of columned galleries, grandly high, 
A silence as of death to come 
On all the vast triclinium.” 
The author of this study has kept creditably clear of the easily 
mastered vocabulary of Mr. Swinburne’s disciples, a vocabulary 
the mere free use of which seems to confer a certain title to 
poetical honours in England just now. Indeed, we have en- 
joyed a sensible pleasure while reading the Masque of Poets, 
in finding verses which, though falling short of originality, are 
yet free of the echoes of Shelley, Rossetti, and Swinburne, 
which are all but inevitable here. 

What strikes us in American work, literary and artistic, is 
the evidence that though the nation is young, the race is old. 
American apologists always account for the failings of their 
country, and explain her virtues, by the barbaric, uncouth, and 
vital character of a young people. But, in fact, those merits 
are the merits of age, those faults, in politics, in social life, and 
in the liberal arts, are the faults of corruption. Emerson is 
perhaps the subtlest thinker, Lowell the most exquisitely 
elaborate composer of prose, and the most finished critic of the 
time. So in the fourth and fifth-rate work of Americans, we 
have never found signs of the untaught and living growth of a 
young race. 





——____ 
CARTOUCHE.* 

Pernaps little better can be said of a novel than that there j 
nothing to say about it. Where there is an absence of a 
thing to find fault with on the one hand, and on the Pid 
where all is so equal that there is not even a salient Point of 
excellence to attract any special notice, what can a reviewer gq 
but that there is nothing to say? But though this may bet, 
enough theoretically, it would scarcely be fair that stories 
should purchase only neglect by their excellence; and at any. 
rate, we are too grateful to the author of the Rose Garden for 
much past enjoyment—if the enjoyment of books is ever past 
to inaugurate so cold and depressing a system of praise on oocg. 
sion of a new work from her hand. We say her hand, but we 
have no authority for deciding upon the sex of this charm; 

writer. We wish we had. It would greatly increase the pleasure 


in the author, and know not only the sex, but the antecedents: 
know whether the writer’s childhood had been of : 
been passed in town or country, in village or cit}, on mo 
shore, in farm-yard, inland lane, or forest-side, in hall 


panionship of brothers and sisters; or again, whether dy 
books to be criticised were the amusement of leisure-houy 
or the business of life, or the result of a necessity to eke out 
small gains by literary work. When lives of authors 

last been written, with what added interest and increased j 
gence we re-read their books; how much more vivid they ap. 
pear, and how pleasant it is to watch for traces of their own 

in those of their creations, and note the influence and 

their own surroundings; and if it is so with authors whoaredesd, 
it would be not less so with those who are living, and whom we 
might hope some day to meet and know. How much one would 
like to know of modern authors of fiction,—whether Mr. Black 
more fished in the Doone Valley himself, and swam his 
across the Lynns in a flood, or dug out the sheep from ti imoy. 
drifts of Exmoor; or whether Mr. Hardy ever shared the night 


under the starry winter night, and only knew how the ~—_ 
were passing by following the constellations as they mov 
wards their setting; or ever really warmed himself by the malt 
house furnace, and joined in that wonderful talk of the peasants 
over their extra allowance of cider when the great fire amongst the 
ricks was extinguished, and the dense blackness of the night 
was once more only illumined by the level rays from the furmace 
mouth; or whether Mr. Black watched in the far north, through 
the gleaming midsummer nights, from the shores of Lewis, thos 
marvellous sunsets and sunrises which he describes ; or, shroudal 
in the mists of winter, listened to the booming, far below him, 
of the Atlantic rollers, as they met their conquerors at 

the rocks or in the caves of the Hebrides. 

And in the same way, we should like to be able 
think, with some definiteness, of the impersonal author who 
writes these simple, delicate, and picturesque tales of France 
and Italy. Is the knowledge of quaint, out-of-the-way French 
country towns, or of beautiful Florence, or kingly Rome 
that of one to whom they are as familiar as home, od 
a traveller only? At any rate, it is knowledge that cama 
be gained from books of travel or verbal description 
The eye must have looked down upon Florence in the early 
morning and in the cool of the evening, and the foot must hare 
wandered in the vineyards above the Arno, and by the sided 
Tiber in its peaceful and turbulent moods, before the hand could 
have drawn for us the pictures that are evidently sketched from 
nature. The descriptions are neither long nor elaborate, nora 
they very striking or original ; but they reveal the scene m a few 
simple words, and make us feel that the author has entered into 
their beauty and grandeur; and they are not lugged in, butar 
scattered all over the story, wherever they explain or influent 
the thought and feeling of the actors,—as, for instance :— 

“He left the old man standing in the road, and turned off into the 
steep and stony track which had been pointed out to him as his path 
No one was visible when he got among the vines, but following 
Andrea’s advice, he kept the unwilling Cartouche close by his side 
and walked quickly, for it was growing late, though a bright mow 
made the blue sky clear. The air was light and fresh. A few olive-tret 
twisted and gnarled, bordered the path, their grey leaves 
the light like silver; then the Arno came into sight, fl 
radiance; presently the twinkling lights of Florence gleamed 0 
from dark masses of building, and cupola, and tower, and one larget 





* Cartouche, By the Author of “The Rose Garden,” &c. In 2 vols. Londas: 





Smith, Elder, and Co. 


of reading and the fairness of criticism, if we knew : 
the writer. If we could associate the book with invita 


vicarage, whether it had been solitary, or rich im the ton.™ 


watch over the ewes and lambs on the high Dorsetshire Downs, 
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4 edthe Duomo of Our Lady of Flowers. All over 
piot, which lights glittered, faintly bright, here far apart, ‘here 
tbe disclosing themselves to the eye, as shyly as the stars of 
penalons When Ibbetson reached the city streets, he felt as if 

itse™- santment behind him. The thoughts which had troubled 
pehad left ene” before, now did not once intrude. Hetherton might 


bm ayo and the charm of Italy was at work.” 
pever 


Or this: ot until they had turned a shoulder of the hill where, 
of stony terrace, & few old olives stood grey and shadowy in 
midst of @ flood of colour, that Ibbetson knew what she had 
the him to see. For below, end stretched before him, spread 
iso ert plain of Valdarno, which is beyond the power of pen 
thst wo and now, as it lay bathed in the radiance of the setting sun, 
¢ as if he had never before known its beauty. A haze, not of 
‘at bat of colour, seemed to rest upon it, 8o delicate and so varied 
its intensity was scarcely felt, and the villas and farms with 
which the plain is thickly studded gleamed like jewels in the midst of 
p al setting. On the opposite hill rose Bellosguardo, with 
secon those trees which throughout Italy give point and force 
oder beauties; and below, ~ domes and towers of Florence lay 

ot lights.’ 

in the full glory of the sunset lights. 

And ni 
a who has not seen Tuscany in its golden autumn can have 
jdea of its deepest, its most enchanting beauty. For, whatever 
men say, autumn in these colder northern lands carries, in every gor- 
tint and flaming leaf, a profound melancholy. A shiver of 
coming winter creeps over you, in spite of yourself; it is a farewell, a 
dinge which comes sighing through the crimson and yellow woods 
where the leaves are dropping to decay. In Italy there is no such 
_ Winter there is, to be sure,—wind and snow, and sharpness 
of frost ; but through it all the sun is laughing out, wonderful colours 
glow ; spring, hope, youth, are never lost, or even for a moment for- 
And therefore autumn brings no dread, only its own rich 
fraition and the joy of fulfilled toil. As they drove down from the 
rilla into Florence on the Sunday morning, the beauty of the time 
seemed at its height. The road, after descending between the high 
walls over which here and there the roses thrust themselves, branched 
We & offand ran gaily down to the Arno and to Florence, through bordering 
uld § vineyards, where the purple and yellow grapes hung in luminons 
ck. ff clusters between the intense, fresh green of their leaves, as they tossed 
themselves from one tall tree to another, against a clear brightness of 
. Allround lay the soft and delicate glory of the mountains, and 
below them the town glowed white in the sunshine, even the cool 
ht. shadows on the towers and walls gleaming with a strange, translu- 
gent golden pink. There are no words for such colours; they burn and 
blend, everything is touched with an enchanter’s wand; it is only 
ne when you try to hold them fast, or come away to our cold greens and 
greys, that you learn something of their power.”’ 


It But we must come to Cartouche himself, for though we have 




















he H clected by the author to be the hero of the story? And a dog 
ht 90 spirited, so faithful, and of so high an intellectual organisa- 
% @ tion, deserves the honour. We are not smiling, and we do not 


b  nean to imply that his courage, fidelity, and intelligence are over- 
drawn. They are described with a loving, but we venture to say, 
sl nota partial hand, and we wish he had really taken a more promi- 
a, & went place in the story, and not retired so modestly in favour of 
his lord and master, though the latter is a pleasant young fellow 
enough. But Cartouche is too often conspicuous by his absence, 
only introducing our hero and heroine to each other, appearing 
asa sincere mourner at the death-bed of a great-aunt—for in the 
present writer’s family, dogs take their place as children of their 
owners—and once more, alas! at his own sad funeral, on the 
banks of the mighty Tiber. That he thus appears at the be- 
ginning and end of the story—first, as initiating the proceedings 
that create the necessary misunderstandings, and last, as 
heightening by his death the tenderness that leads to a right 
understanding and reconciliation—is our author's only justifi- 
cation for honouring it with his name; for we feel bitterly that 
weare much deceived. We read on the title-page that the story 
8 about “only a dog,” and yet the dog only appears thrice. 
Nevertheless these appearances are characteristic. He makes 
his début from the first-floor window—at the imminent risk of 
concluding this history at the first page—incited thereto by the 
voice of his master, just arrived in Florence from England. He 
was “a great black poodle,” and rushed wildly round and round 
in his joy, “his black hair streaming in the wind.” No wonder, 
after such a jump, that his master addresses him seriously, 
Let me advise you not to try that too often, my friend. It is 
Just as well for you that the house is not a trifle higher, as I 
presume you would not have taken the difference into your cal- 
culations.” But it is when Miss Cartwright dies that the 
beauty of Cartouche’s character shines most. She sends for 
him, from his post at her door, to give him a farewell pat :— 
“Phillis bronght him, a little anxious lest he might show any wild 


trations of delight. She need not have feared. He came 
Thee ie ag his paws upon the bed, and licked his mistress’s hand. 


wanted reassurance from them, and finding none, he turned quickly, 
ran to the door, pushed it open, and settled himself in his old position 
of intent watchfulness.” 


After her death, his master 


Sis Called Cartouche, and the dog, after a little hesitation, went with 
him, though without any of his usual excitement. He kept close at 
Ibbetson’s heels, from which nothing drew him, and walked along 
with his tail depressed, and his whole appearance spiritless. Jack's 
own heart was very heavy. The kind, gentle woman had been like a 
mother to him, and a hundred remembrances of her unselfishness came 
thronging. He was vexed with himself for having left her, for having 
neglected to write as often as she liked—for many things of which he 
knew very well she had kept no record, nor so much as blamed him 
in her heart. Those tender cancellings are the sharpest reproaches of 
all, when Death has laid his finger on the page... ... Jack walked 
slowly back, and Cartouche followed sadly behind him. There was 
something in the dog’s mute sympathy very grateful to the man, 
piteous thongh it was to see the wistful questioning of his eyes... . . . 
As for Cartouche, who could tell what was passing in his mind? How 
much did he know? This much they all noticed, that having watched 
patiently for so many hours in the ante-room, he would not now go 
near it. He buried himself in a corner of the kitchen, and only came 
out or took food when Jack went there and coaxed him.” 

We do not meet with him again till the scene in which his 
faithful love costs him his life. But why should we have been 
distressed by his death ? Why not have made him share in the 
triumph of his master’s beneficence? And though the author 
has every reason—at any rate, every right—to wash his body on 
shore, and make some spot in beautiful Florence sacred as his 
resting-place, even this is not done. It is true his effigy is 
carved above a cottage-door, but no grave marks the spot where 
he lies, and no stone records the gratitude of the master whose 
life the courageous presence and devoted affection of Cartouche 
helped so much to save. 

The human characters are all nicely done and fairly equal, 
though Phillis and Bicé are the only ones—except the aunt, 
Miss Cartwright—who interest us. Oliver Trent alone seems 
to us to be overdrawn. That circumstances should betray a man 
of no principles into more villainy than he purposed, when he 
sees unexpected means of obtaining his object thereby, and does 
not see any likelihood of his rascality being discovered, is likely 
enough; nevertheless, an English barrister, with ambition for 
the future and a character in the past, would scarcely risk the 
criminal charge of having stolen fifty pounds when he did not 
want the money. Phillis is very lovable, faithful, and brave. 
Bicé is all this, too, and very beautiful and fascinating besides ; 
but Bicé is an impulsive Italian girl, and Phillis a high-princi- 
pled Englishwoman. We will not tell which wins Jack; he is 
a thoroughly good fellow, and our readers must not think him a 
shuttlecock. The interest of the tale lies in the various hopes 
and fears of these two attractive girls, and we recommend it to 
all who love a refined and beautiful story. 


RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH.* 
Tus book, it appears, was specially intended by its author for 
the study and perusal of the religious society of which he was 
himself a member. Mr. Barclay was a Quaker, and his work, 
which contains a good deal of curious information, is chiefly 
about Quakerism in its various aspects, and explains its origin, 
its growth, and its decline. He has also much to tell us about 
its relation to the religious systems of other Nonconforming 
communities, which, in his opinion, have prospered or declined 
in proportion to the hold they retained on the principles on 
which the Quaker Society originally took its stand. If the 
volume before us, which treats the subject very fully and with 
all the knowledge of a man who has had exceptionally good 
opportunities of making himself acquainted with it, is not 
likely to be very popular, it is at least worthy of the attention 
of all who care to understand one very important side of their 
country’s history. 

After giving us a sketch of the various phases of religious 
opinion in England in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
Mr. Barclay proceeds to speak of the teaching of George Fox, 
to whom Quaker doctrines and organisation mainly owed their 
origin. The age was one in which men’s hearts were powerfully 
stirred, and there were but few who did not believe that they 
were on the verge of a tremendous crisis. Hence the idea of a 
“ Fifth Monarchy,” which was believed to be very near at hand, 
—an idea not to be carelessly confounded with the craze of a 
few fanatics and visionaries, known as “ Fifth Monarchy men.” 
In such a time, idle, groundless fantasies would be sure to exist 





* The Inner Life of the Religious Societics of the Commonwealth. By Robert 





pped down, looked wistfully at the faces round, as if he 
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side by side with deep and serious thought. There were the 
** Seekers,”’ as they called themselves, a name which really denoted 
a genuine reality; and of these it was that Cromwell says, in one 
of his letters, that “ to be a Seeker is to be of the best sect next 
to a finder.” A tendency to religious mysticism was one of 
their most marked characteristics, and occasionally their lan- 
guage almost seemed to imply that they esteemed historical 
Christianity very lightly. It would seem that they were led 
into this way of thinking by their impatience of anything like a 
rigid ecclesiastical system, which was to them simply an incubus 
on the free motions of the Divine Spirit. The freedom of the 
human conscience was, in their view, imperilled by all existing 
Church organisations, and external formality ended, it was said, 
in “ gross conforming stupidity.” One is not at all surprised to 
learn that some of the members of this sect asserted that the 
gift of working miracles had not ceased. In this, and in other 
matters, too, the old proverb that “extremes meet” was strangely 
verified. 
The Quaker movement was closely allied with the “ Seekers,” 
and was a development from their teachings. For George Fox 
and his, age, Mr. Barclay has a profound admiration. He 
regards, indeed, the ideas current about the gift of miracles as 
pure delusions, which, however, find some excuse in the atmo- 
sphere of excitement and earnestness in which men then lived. 
But as to the age itself, he looks on it as “the noblest era 
of English history, and one in which we see the rise of ideas 
which were destined immeasurably to bless our own time.” It can 
hardly be said that this is extravagant language. To the Puri- 
tans of the seventeenth century, to much of their belief, and 
above all, to their intense religious earnestness, the England of 
our day unquestionably owes a debt which it is impossible to 
estimate. And that Quakerism, in many untold ways, contri- 
buted very considerably to results for which we have every reason 
to be thankful, there cannot, we think, be a doubt. There was 
not a single religious community which was not touched by its 
influence, and that influence was often singularly purifying and 
ennobling. Fox was one of those men whom it is easy to carica- 
ture, as Macaulay has done, whose humorous sketch of the man 
will be familiar to most of our readers. Macaulay’s vigorous com- 
mon-sense was shocked by the seeming perverseness with which 
Fox interpreted literally what was obviously figurative, and figu- 
ratively what was as obviously literal. Perhaps a little more re- 
flection and a little deeper insight, would have made him see that a 
man who put a plain and literal meaning on some of those precepts 
in the Sermon on the Mount which are usually supposed to teach 
the supreme importance of a Christian temper, was in a fair way 
to spiritualise Christ’s command as to the Sacraments. Fox un- 
doubtedly used, as Mr. Barclay admits, a very peculiar lan- 
guage; but he was no fool, or mere visionary. He had distinct 
aims, which he tried to carry out in a straightforward and busi- 
ness-like way. He felt strongly that any true Christian might 
be a preacher of the Gospel, and that only in this manner could 
a religious spirit be thoroughly reawakened. Although he was 
particularly careful not to mix up his teaching with allusions 
to the politics of the time, he did not by any means impress on 
his disciples that they must altogether hold aloof from political 
life, or that there is an absolute incompatibility between the 
duties of a Christian and those of a magistrate. It was the notion 
of anything like a priesthood which seemed to him so fatal to true 
Christian life. It has been commonly supposed that he thought 
much of the wonderful physical manifestations which are said 
to have accompanied his preaching, but here Mr. Barclay believes 
he has been misrepresented, and that he inclined to the view of 
Wesley, who, as is well known, by no means believed that intense 
visible excitement was necessarily a sign of genuine spiritual 
emotion. Fox and the early Friends were fond of the phrase, 
“The Lord showed me,” which certainly does seem to have a 
flavour of fanaticism ; but it is quite possible that, as the author 
suggests, he did not mean that some entirely new truth had been 
revealed to him, but that he had arrived at a conclusion after 
earnest thought, with the aid of the Divine Spirit. The form of 
expression naturally strikes us as pedantic and affected, but it 
by no means follows that in Fox’s mouth it was not quite inarti- 
ficial. All that we know of the man points this way. He was 
not, as a mere fanatic would have been, a despiser of the 
thoughts and writings of others, but he was specially careful to 
keep abreast of the questions of the day and of its controversial 
literature. One side of his character is to be particularly noted, 
and Mr. Barclay dwells on it at some length. He endeavoured 
to reform the criminal law and prison discipline. He looked 


on the neglect of the poor as a disgrace to Che 
He petitioned Parliament on their behalf « 
poor people,” he said, “blind, and lame, and of 
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rovided for in this nation, that there . 
Saiens in England, nor England’s doninioas” nat beg deere 
often been honourably conspicuous in works of merey, and her 1700, 
taken their share in movements for the mitigation and im In 
ment of the lot of the poor and feeble. It ought to be yen, boast ott 
bered that they were the first Christian Society which yet sit wie 
to deal in slaves, and that in 1783 they presented to the B suspect th 
of Commons the first petition for the abolition of the g fnences 


trade. And their zealous efforts for the Christian education ‘ 
the poor, without any very definite dogmatic teaching, any Ml oc that of 
striking testimony to the worth of their religious principles, ‘eal toa 
Quaker doctrine, it is easy to show, had its weak side, and lll Churches 
occasionally to singular results. The incessant endeavour topm. 1 
sent a contrast to the world made the community attempt , will, have 
minute legislation over the whole life of its members, from the gitions is 
cradle to the grave. The artificial rules about marriage Were, nfl js one of | 
our author’s opinion, a blunder, which had a very detrimental weakness 
effect on the Society. When attempts are made to Prescriberly| sufficient! 
as to food and gait and dress, we may be sure a fatal Quaker © 
has entered into the system, and can but think of St. Paul’s wan, wings, 8 
ing against the teachers whose chief text was, “Touch Lot, tase When it 
not, handle not.” Here was one folly enough to account fell gnimport 
the failure of the Quaker experiment. Some rules and reguk. 
tions there may and perhaps must be in such matters, but wher 
they usurp a control over the whole sphere of life, insurrectin 
is at hand, and the end not very far off. Quakerism was ly, 
threatened by another danger. Between some of its teach 








and pantheism there was not a very wide interval, and th om 
doctrine of the inward light, with the mysticism of which} and patie 
savoured, might easily pass into speculations destructive bothg sou 


Christianity and of common morality. Something of this sy sentiment 
actually occurred in what was khown as the “ Hicksite” ge. unreal 8 
sion, among the Friends in America, in 1805. This Was areal BP for pleas 
heavy blow to the Quaker community, and it appears in part HH for his nc 
to have been due to the fact that their Ministers and Elders hal & scenery « 
such a weak hold on the minds of the young, that when Bly ff and life, 
Hicks, the leader of this movement, talked of “ freedom from ff love-affai 
the rule of popes and cardinals,” he very soon won a numerow — amusing, 
following of disciples and sympathisers. Hitherto an inteng# ing love: 


reverence for the letter of Scripture had marked the Society, "hole th 
but now, under the influence of Hicks, the younger memben lake he 
were taught that they need believe nothing which they coli ™ - 
not understand. This led to a great relaxation of discipline open 
among them. Mr. Barclay sets all this down to thatr “ 
action against human learning which was so powerulag .. prie 
the time of the Commonwealth, and which led to some of the ‘seve 


most absurd Puritan excesses. Speaking as a Quaker, MB a. pet 
Barclay contends that the cultivation of the intellect is reall 

needful for an adequate instruction in the truths of the Christia I fais inte 
religion, and is a guarantee against particular forms of em J and goe 
which arise from ignorance and one-sided conceptions, Thi J declines 
good man, Richard Baxter, as is well known, heartily dislikel J across t 
Quakerism, and its teachers and preachers. “ Does the Spint’ § singer. 
he asked, “ set a man’s tongue going so that he cannot stopitt JH proofs t 
If all have the light, why may I not have it?” When hew night t 
asked who gave him his commission to preach, he offered toshis a 
it to his opponent, if he would do the same. “ Mine,” saidteyg * ®"* 


man,” is invisible.” ‘“ Why,” retorted Baxter, “ may yous + hie 
take the answer you give?” The Quakers, he says in bs ales 
autobiography, “were but the Ranters turned from horn nee! 
profaneness and blasphemy to a life of extreme austen, Ba... 
In his estimation, they were utterly mischievous. “Mi yop, 


Devil and the Jesuits, having found out that the Rant 43, 
served not their turn, took under their special patronagea wound 
the Society of Friends.” Certainly the warlike spirit of te concile 
age had infused itself into theological controversy. “ I disow®, J Germai 
said a Presbyterian minister, in the same seventeenth centuyg® are exq 
“all preaching daughters of men which are im this age, both th love. 


Jesuitesses among the Papists, and the prophetesses late sprul Hist 
up among deluded Protestants.” The first female pr Georg: 
it is to be noted, was one of Fox’s first converts, and began & Farrar 
preach in 1650. Female preaching soon became an establish Ms she 
practice. Fox, however, was brought to say, not much, inde roll 
on the subject, but that “some of them might cease.” One d mw 
them was returned on his hands, with the following note: —- 


“This little short maid is of little or no service in the ministt} 


e here. and QD 
It were well to be laid on her to be a servant somew ines 
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a: ” Mr. Barclay observes, “of the existence of 
_ _— ‘of sound a being used to govern it.” 
nt have been better had the “sound sense” forbidden 

_, we all know, has long been steadily declining. 
the Society numbered 60,000 members ; now it can 
only 17,000, and of 318 meeting-houses. The chief 
this decline is, in the author’s opinion, to be traced to 
unwise enforcement of the marriage regulations ; but we 
that this isan inadequate view, and that. host of other in- 
ces have had their share in the result. The method of the 
--etion of the Society was nothing like so pliant and flexible 










all 
m4 gs that of the Roman Church, which is never at a loss to adapt 


ciples, itgelf to altered circumstances. Mr. Barclay thinks that those 
* dnd lal Churches whose worship is most simple, and which enable the 

number of their members to work of their own free- 
ttempt . jill, have the strongest vitality. The latter of these two con- 
trom ty pa js realised in the Church of Rome, and this undoubtedly 
Were, nf js one of its sources of strength. 





As the author says, one of the 
imental weaknesses of the Protestant Churches is that they do not 
iberilg lf sufficiently develope religious sympathy in their members. The 

community did this for a time, and in its early begin- 
I's wan, nings, and hence its power for good, which all now admit. 
ot, tase When it lost this secret, it dwindled down into a small and 
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acing Withered Leaves. By Rudolf von Gotischall. Translated from 
nd the the German by Bertha Ness. 3 vols. (Remington and Co.)—Time 
hich and patience are essential to the reading of the 1,026 pages of this 
both ponderous German romance. With these, and a taste for German 
hina gentimenitalism, fine-writing, philosophical moralising, and plenty of 





uoreal and disagreeable love-making, a reader may doubtless hope 
really BP for pleasure in their perusal. Any other advantage we will answer 
in pat for his not deriving from it. Diluted with high-flown descriptions of 
Ts had scenery and the seasons, and sentimental analogies between nature 
: Elis and life, we have a number of very unreal and entirely uninteresting 
n from  love-affairs; only a passage or two of which, here and there, are 
nerow | amusing,—notably those about Dr. Kuhl, and his theory of all-embrac- 
ntenw | ing love, and no slavish ties. We may indicate the unreality of the 
aciety, whole thing by an outline of the hero’s adventures. On an Italian 
mben | lake he falls in love with an enchantress, and after three days’ rap- 
conlji ‘re, they part, in total ignorance of each other. She, it appears, is 
ipline a branded convict’s wife, though she did not know of his guilt when 

she married. The young gentleman hero afterwards joins a 








ae strange religions society, and becomes enamoured of one of 
te its priestesses, whom he seduces. Losing sight of her, he falls 
i in love with a sylph in a wood, and he becomes betrothed. At 
, at, 


the betrothal, the young lady introduces him to her mother, the 
really priestess whom he had seduced. The betrothal is annulled. The girl 
tit HF falls into the arms of her beloved mother, and resigns her lover to her, 
emit and goes and drowns herself. But, of course, the young gentleman 
That (§ declines mamma, who dies in some sad way. Next, he again comes 
likel (across the divinity of the Italian lake, who, it now appears, is a great 
iit,” singer. She agrees to marry him, thinking she has destroyed the 
pit? | proofs that she is already a wife; the convict, however, turns up, the 
wa wight before the wedding, with all the proofs, but accepts the 
hor (bride's diamond tiara—an heirledém of her bridegroom’s family— 
te # % hosh-money, and goes, as he came, through the mirror of 
nif “er chamber, and a labyrinth of staircases and passages that unite 
‘hy the castle with the lake. The marriage takes place, but the convict, 
mifg “*isalso a smuggler, gets shot by the police; and of course the 
young Baron happens to be present, and hears all about his wife's 
first marriage, and is shown the tiara as proof. The convict dies, 
the Baron goes to the wars, the bride hides herself in a fisherman’s hut; 
and is fortunately present, two years afterwards, when the Baron gets 
Wounded in battle; she nurses him, and they are consequently re- 
conciled, and go and live in Cashmere, with the lotus-flowers. In these 


ty. 
The 
ter: 
age 
the 


% German romances, we notice that all the young gentlemen and ladies 

Pe ety pure and good, whateverthey do. Everything is holy 
love, 

une Historical Sketches of the Reformation. By the Rev. Frederick 


Me, George Lee, D.C.L., Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth, &c. (Griffith and 
ft Farran.) The English Reformation: How it Came about, and Why 
MEE We should Uphold it, By Cunningham Geikie, D.D. (Strahan and 
em 00.) Dr. Lee tells us in his preface that “tokens of the making of a 
d clearer line between historical controversialists, and of taking opposite 
sides, are appearing on all hands.’’ There can be little doubt of the 
fact. The old doctrine that a historian should be a man of no creed 
and no party is absolutely ignored by Doctors Lee and Geikie. The 
avowed object of the former is “to magnify legitimate authority, and 








to advance the cause of corporate reunion among perplexed and con- 
tending Christians.’’ The latter, strongly denouncing Ritualism, and 
calling upon the Evangelical Clergy in the Church of England “to 
exhibit new zeal,” and “to be aggressive,” describes his book as an 
attempt “‘to supply the want of a reliable Protestant manual on the 
subject of the Reformation.’’ Naturally, Dr. Lee gives but a very 
imperfect idea of a great subject. He has scarcely a good word for 
man or woman who was not a devotee of the “true faith,’ which, 
unless we misapprehend our author’s meaning, is always the faith 
before Henry VIII.’s quarrel with Rome. To review his judgments 
at length would require more space than we can afford. One 
or two instances must suffice. Number four of the “Sketches’’ is 
devoted to St. Thomas of Canterbury. Dr. Lee is indignant at the 
treatment which Becket’s memory received at the hands of Henry, 
and at the desecration of his shrine. It is undeniable that the robbery 
of the tomb was an act of reckless greed, characteristic of its author, 
and that the citation of the murdered man to appear before the 
Council (we think that Dr. Lee proves the case) was an outrage 
alike on decency and common-sense. But he does not tell us that 
the worship at Becket’s shrine had become a gross idolatry, which in 
an age when ideas of reform were rife could no longer be tolerated. 
“The devotion towards him had quite effaced in that place the adora- 
tion of the Deity, nay, even that of the Virgin...... In one year 
there was not a penny offered at God’s altar. The Virgin’s gained 
only £4 1s. 8d.; but St. Thomas had got for his share £954 6s. 3d.’’ 
(Hume, IV., p. 150.) The record of the death of Richard Whiting, 
Abbot of Glastonbury, elicits a very unfavourable comparison of our 
own times with that of the age and system for which the Abbot died ; 
and the glory of the great monastic house is contrasted with the modern 
buildings which occupy the vicinity of the Abbey. “The worship of 
God,”’ we are told, “in these enlightened times is a Sunday duty, lasting 
through one hour and a half before noon. ... . . not of any particular in- 
terest to those members of suffering humanity who, living nigh, hear, but 
heed not, the monotonous sound of a single church-bell inviting them to 
an altarless sanctuary.’’ If Dr. Lee intends this to apply to the Sunday 
services of the Church of England generally, his readers have ample 
opportunity of testing the accuracy of his observation; if he means 
that nothing better is to be found at Glastonbury, we think he may 
learn, on inquiry, that the services are more frequent than he imagines, 
and that the principal church possesses a fine peal of eight bells. It is 
due to Dr. Lee to say that his book, apart from peculiar views and 
literary eccentricities, contains much interesting matter. The style is 
uniformly good, and the stories of the Pilgrimage of Grace and of the 
death and burial of Henry are well and graphically told. In “ King 
Henry at Wolf Hall”? our author differs from other and approved 
historians, and we think he is mistaken in supposing that it was 
there the King heard the signal announcing the death of Anne. 
Tradition names cither Richmond Hill or Epping Forest as the scene 
of the event; other accounts make Henry to have been actually in 
London on that day. The appendix affords evidence of careful compi- 
lation, and the whole book is well worth reading. If the “ Sketches ’’ 
cannot properly be called historical, they are at any rate pleasant and 
amusing. If Dr. Geikie’s book presents fewer salient points for criti- 
cism, it is because the author, though writing with an acknowledged 
bias, has yet, we think, conscientiously striven to fulfil the promise of 
his preface, and “to write calmly, fairly, and truly.” From the eighth 
chapter, the same ground is covered as by Dr. Lee. Dr. Geikie agrees 
with him in denouncing Henry VIII. as a monster, and is equally 
severe upon the King’s avarice and cruelty. But he naturally dwells 
upon the abuses of the Monastic system at the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion. He maintains the innocence of Anne Boleyn. He traces with 
care and attention the various steps in the great ecclesiastical 
revolution, and seems to deal out a fair measure of praise or blame to 
both parties in the conflict. He gives afull and well-written account 
of the Marian persecutions, on which Dr. Lee has nothing tosay. The 
authorities are judiciously selected, and on the whole, the work may be 
recommended as a good Church history of the time. 

The Monk of Yuste. From the Spanish, by Mariana Monteiro. 
(R. Washbourne.)—The retirement of the Emperor Charles V. must 
always have the fascination, both for writers and readers, which 
is produced by a romantic and mysterious event; but after Stirling’s 
delightful and exhaustive account of the “ Cloister Life,’’ it is difficult 
to be pleased with another attempt in the same direction. Still, as a 
Spanish version of the subject, apparently written in English also by 
its author, it claims an indulgence which could not otherwise be 
accorded. We can hardly think the author has gained, even in pathos, 
by exchanging the motherly Donna Magdalena of the real history for 
the lovable girl of her story. 

The Ancient Life-History of the Earth, By H. Alleyne Nicholson, 
M.D., &c. (Blackwood and Sons.) —The student of geology who desires 
a trustworthy text-book on palzontology could not be furnished with 
a better one than this, by this prolific writer on zoology. It does not 
contain what we may call the biological treatment of the subject, ¢.c., 
a minute description and classification of the members of the ancicat 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, but the historical. The first part is 
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devoted to a lucid and comprehensive survey of the general principles 
of the science; the second, of the organic remains belonging to the 
several formations, and their geographical distribution. ‘We have 
also to notice River-Terraces, by Colonel George Greenwood (Long- 
mans and Co.), a series of letters on geological and other subjects, 
contributed at various times to different publications. They serve 
to illustrate the author’s well-known “ Rain and Rivers,”’ geological 
agents whose action the author had made his speciality, and to 
establish his theory on this subject had, with indefatigable industry, 
collected a large number of geological facts from personal observa- 
tion. The knowledge displayed in this posthumous publication is 
extensive, if not profound. 





Science Lectures at South Kensington. (Macmillan and Co.)—These 
are the literary remains of the loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus 
which was held at South Kensington, and were delivered to science 
teachers. We may expect, therefore, that they will not be “ popular,”’ 
in the ordinary use of that term, but will contain an account of the 
latest theories, researches, and results of the different subjects treated 
of. And this is the case. Without being abstruse, and adapted only 
for the deeply initiated, they are are admirable summaries of the pre- 
sent state of scientific knowledge, delivered in an accurate, but not too 
scientific a terminology, and full of instruction to all who have a real 
interest in science. Some, from the nature of the subject, are more 
attractive than others, notably the two lectures on “ Photography,” by 
Captain Abney ; on the “ Steam-Engine,”’ by Mr. Bramwell ; and on the 
“ Apparatus Relating to Vegetable Physiology,’ by Mr. Vine. Of 
quite a different order are Lectures on Popular and Scientific Subjects. 
By the Earl of Caithness, F.R.S. (Triibner and Co.) They are intended 
for those whose scientific knowledge is limited, and who require mental 
pabulum highly spiced with anecdotes, quips, &c. We are afraid we 
should have been bored by the lecture on coal, with its ponderous 
statistics ; and though that on the steam-engine is endurable, the fol- 
“The moment we let steam 
Did the noble Ear] 





lowing would have given us a shudder. 
out of his case, the case is all up with him.” 
seriously intend this for a pun ? 

Pilate’s Question. By Dr. Kennedy. (David Douglas, Edinburgh.) 
—At first, the title chosen for this essay suggests Pilate’s un- 
answered question; but the one to which attention is directed 
in these pages is “Whence art Thou?” The subject is far 
too deep and wide to be touched on here, but the intention of 
the writer is best described in his own words. He says it is “an 
exposition and an argument,—an exposition, perhaps rather a state- 
ment, of the personal claims said in the Four Gospels to have been 
asserted by Jesus of Nazareth; and an argument based on that 
statement, the conclusion of which is, that no rational explana- 
tion can be given of the words ascribed to Christ, except that which 
assumes their truth.’’ Dr. Kennedy, who has been for many years 
the honoured minister of one of the oldest Congregational churches in 
London, and who has before been writing on kindred subjects, ap- 
proaches this one in a spirit as far removed from irreverence on the 
one hand, as from superstitious folly on the other. He seems to have 
a special faculty for seizing and quoting aptly the words of great 
writers on the subject, whether agreeing with him or not, and weaving 
them into his own argument, which is throughout expressed in a clear 
and forcible style. 

The Jews in Relation to the Church and the World. With a preface 
by the Right Rev. Bishop Piers Claughton, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—This is a series of lectures, delivered at the request of 
a committee of clergy and laity, by distinguished men of the English 
and Scotch Churches. It is curious in what differing forms a subject 
which has once come to the surface of the general thought crops up. 
Now it is our greatest novelist who gives to her latest prose work a 
completely Jewish atmosphere; then articles regarding the Jews, or 
written by their foremost men, appear in our periodicals; and now, 
again, we have this series of lectures, full of a sympathy which must 
be appreciated by a people of such intensity of feeling. 

Helps to the Study of the Bible (Oxford University Press), is really 
what its title implies. It is, in fact, an index to the Bible, witha 
concordance, a dictionary of Scripture proper names, lists of animals, 
birds, reptiles, plants, &c., mentioned in Scripture, the meanings of 
words obsolete or ambiguous, tables of weights, measures, and time, 
and a series of maps, added. It is well and neatly bound ia the flap 
or fall-over style, which effectually protects the corners and edges of 
much used books,—a style we should like to see become more general. 


Debrett’s Peerage and Titles of Courtesy. Edited by R. H. Mair, 
LL.D. (Dean and Son.)—This is the 166th annual publication, and 
is corrected up to the 3lst December last,—or rather, to the end of 
January in the present year, as “occurrences during printing” 
are included in the corrigenda up to the latter date. From the 
preface we learn that in 1878 two new Orders were founded, 
two baronies were called from abeyance, one dormant earldom was 
revived, one barony and two baronetcies became extinct, two new 
peerages were created, and twenty-nine gentlemen received the 
honour of knighthood, Death removed 15 pcers, 14 peeresses, 1 





bishop, 32 baronets, and 32 knights; the mortality am 
indicated being somewhat below the average of au the 
years, while the mortality among 
since 1865, when only 14 died. 


library use. 





peers was smaller than in ay 
It is strongly bound, to fit Ap 


The Classified Directory to the Metropolita n Charities 
W. F. Howe. (Longmans.)—This is the fourth annual 
handy little guide, to which has been added a list 
unendowed charities in the provinces, 
respective character and purpose. 


Sor 1879, 5, 
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Proceedings of the National Rifle Association for 1878 (Hany 
and Johnson.)—In this, the nineteenth annual statement and 
we are told that in 1878 the excess of receipts over ex 


. pendit 
such as to enable the committee to add to the funded emi 
Association, and that its popularity with the Volunteers jg _ 


increasing. The averages of the shooting for four of 
prizes were also an advance upon those of 1877, 

Fuel: its Combustion and Economy, Edited by D. K, Clark, 02 
(Crosby, Lockwood, and Co.)—This is an addition to Wea) ‘seh 
rudimentary series, and contains the treatises of Messrs, Williams anj 
Prideaux, with many additions by the editor. 

A Catechism on Gospel History. By the Rey. J, Kettlewel 
(Rivingtons.)—This catechism, in which the Gospels are broken 
into questions and answers, is meant for the assistance of teachers: 
but for the most part, the writer only does what any ordinary teacher 
might do as well for himself. : 

Jesus the Messiah: a Narrative Poem. By G. C. Davies, (Provost 
and Co.)—This poem is a very unhappy, though no doubt Well-meant, 
attempt to make the story of the Gospels more popular by Presenting 
itinrhyme. We refrain from quoting any specimens of his Verses, 
as we are sure the writer did not intend to do—what unfortunately 
he has done—make ridiculous that which is sacred. 


the Princip 


Messrs. Johnston send us a timely War Map of Zululand, showing 
the adjoining districts, with a smaller map of the Cape Colony. Mr, 
Stanford and Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son also send us maps de. 
voted to the same subject, the Messrs. Smith’s giving a description of 
the country and people, and a history of the causes and objects of 
the Zulu war. 
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Richardson (B. W.), A Ministry of Health, and Addresses (Chatto & Windus) ¢ 
Rigg (J. H.), The Churchmanship of John Wesley..........+- (West. Conf. Office) 
Rogers, Genealogical Memoirs of John Knox, and Family of Knox (Houlston) 
Roscoe,‘ Digest of the Law of Evidence at Nisi Prius........+.. «(Stevens & Sons) 210 
Ross (K.), A Sicilian Legacy, or, the Journey of a Quartette., -(Remin ) 
Ryle (J. C.), Hymns, Church on Earth, 3rd edition, Cr 8VO ....sss+ssssseoeee(H ual) 18 
Ryle (J. C.), Knots Untied, 5th edition, cr 8vo (Hunt) ry 
Squibbs (R.), Auctioneers, their Duties, &c., 8V0..-...-.-.ee0e (Lock wood) 318 
Stirling (M. C.), The Grahams of Invermoy, 3 vols cr 8yo (Hurst & Blackett) rH 
Stories that Come True, by Prudentia, 4to 
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Swanwick (C.), Hofer, & Drama, 8¥0 ssesesssesesessesessrserseee(GTiMth & Farren) " 
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/A.). Chronicles of Barsetshire, Vol. 4, cr 8vo ...... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 

J Mysterious Island, Parts 1, 2, and 3......000--+---(S. Low & Co.)—each 3/6 

Verne ( % B.),Gleams through the Mist of English Spelling (Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
i ), History, Gazetteer, and Directory of Devon ...... (Simpkin & Co) 36/0 

Waite ( T. D.), Introduction to Study of International Law (S. Low & Co.) 18/0 
Woolsey (7 Story of his Life, 22nd Thousand, 12m0 (Hodder) 1/6 
Ls ah HL), Chatty Letters from the East and West, 4to......(S. Low & Co.) 12/6 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
£10 10 0] Narrow Column.,.....ccssssereeeee £3 10 0 


OO Fa eeereee nomenon 5 5 O| Half-Column ...... wee LIS O 
I er crenneoomcesseree 212 6 | Quarter-Column.....cccsseeeeeeeree 017 6 


patel and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words), 
= Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 





















TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


€ ee Danes Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
to an Tt 0 e yearly. 
Inciting, postage to sny Pe ee LLB Core O14 Bere 7 9 


Inclndin rt to any part of America, 
nding PGermany, India, China (via South- c- « ee 
nailing postage to India. &c. (via Brindist) :.. 114 8.....017 4...... 











SS  —__ = 
Itis particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 


not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


MR. STREETER, F.R.G.S., 


NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON. 








I IAMONDS. 


o) BWELLERY. 





ORIGINATOR ann SOLE INTRODUCER 


\ ATCHES. 
oF STANDARD 18-Carat GOLD 





(HLOcEs. JEWELLERY. 
GILVER. READY-MONEY VALUE 
GIVEN For 


READY-MONEY PAYMENTS. 





CataLocvzE Post Free ror Two Stamps. 
Now ready, price 2s, post free 2s 6d. 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY and ADVER- 
TISERS’ GUIDE, 1879, containing full particulars of every Newspaper, 
Magazine, Review, and Periodical published in the United Kingdom, with the 
Newspaper Map, the Principal Contiaental Papers, and (for the first time) the 
Class Papers and Periodicals. 
C. MITCHELL and Co., Advertising Contractors, 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet 
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THE ALCAZAR 


(LIMITE D). 


Registered under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867, Limited Liability. 


GRAND THEATRE OF VARIETIES, RESTAURANT, AND CAFE, SAVILLE HOUSE, LEICESTER 
SQUARE. 





Capital, £100,000, in 10,000 Shares, of £10 each. 
Payable £1 on Application, £3 on Allotment, and balance by Instalments of £3 at intervals of two months. 


The Directors and their Friends have already applied for a considerable number of the Shares, and the remainder are now offered for 


immediate Subscription, as the List will shortly be closed. 





DIRECTORS. 


Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. 

Sir JOHN G. S. SEBRIGHT, Bart. 
GEORGE WOOD, Esq.. of Messrs. Cramer and Co., Regent Street. 
Major WALTER WINGFIELD. 


ALEXANDER HENDERSON, Esq., Manager of the Folly, Globe, and 
Criterion Theatres. 

Captain WOMBWELL. 

W. R. LENNOX, Esq. 


AUDITORS—Messrs. GOOD, DANTELS, and CO., Accountants, 7 Poultry, E.C. 


BANKeERS—UNION BANK of ENGLAND, Charing Cross. 
MANAGING DinecTOR—ALEXANDER HENDERSON, Esq. 
Soxiciror—J. SANDILANDS WARD, Esq., 51 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


ARCHITECT—EDWARD L. PAR 


AIRE, 


Bea. 474 Oxford Street. 


Orricks—26 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





PROSPECTUS. 


The FREEHOLD GROUND upon which the Historic Mansion known as 
Saville House formerly s‘ood, situated on the north side of Leicester Square, 
together with three houses in Lisle Street, containing in all an area of nearly 
16,000 feet, with frontages in Leicester Square and Lisle Street, have been secured 
‘by this Company. 

The LOCALITY of “The ALCAZAR” is ALTOGETHER UNRIVALLED, 
wee in the very centre of the Metropolis, and easily accessible from all the 


The new streets in the course of formation, and the alterations about to be 
made by the METROPOLITAN BOARD of WORKS, will, when completed, con- 
} ener enhance the yalue of the property of which “ The ALCAZAR " forms 

centre. 

As a proof of the INCREASING VALUE of PROPERTY, it may be mentioned 
that an establishment of popular entertainment, in the neighbourhood, less 
fae. than “ The Alcazar,” was lately purchased by the Board of Works for 

It is proposed toerect upon THIS MAGNIFICENT SITE a SPACIOUS 
THEATRE of VARIETIES. arranged with especial care, and furnished with 
elegant and appropriate fittings for the comfort and convenience of the Audience. 

Great facilities of ingress and egress will be provided to all parts of the building, 
with numerous staircases, and wide and convenient entrances; while the accom- 
modation for the Public in Private Boxes, Stalls, Dress Circle, Upper Boxes, 

ry, and Promenade, wi!l be found extensive and complete. 

On each tier there will be spacious Lounges, and Corridors leading to Foyers 
and Crush Rooms. 

DRAMATIC and MUSICAL PERFORMANCES of a high order, with popular 

ludes, attractive Varieties, and Ballet upon a grand scale, will form the 
general character of the Programme of the Establishment. 

Ancther feature of this undertaking will be fashionable Matinées, Orchestral 

om, and special Afternoon Performances for Children during the 


able. 





A GRAND CAFE and RESTAURANT of the highest character will be 
attached to the Theatre. 

A calculation of profits, based upon offers slready made to lease the Café-Restau- 
rant, and the extensive Billiard Saloons and Buffets, from the Company, shows a 
large dividend upon capital, independently of the income arising from the Theatre. 

The Theatre will be placed under the able management of Mr. Alexander 
Henderson, whose reputation as @ ful manager is sufficiently well known 
to be a guarantee that this part of the undertaking will be attractive and profit- 
Having regard to the prodts yearly realised by neighbouring establishments 
devoted to the recreation and amusement of the Public, and to the high-class 
entertainment the Directors of this Company propose to offer, it is fully believed 
that “The Alcazar” will, with all its appliances and claims for support, REALISE 
LARGE and INCREASING DIVIDENDS. 

Contracts have been entered into, one dated the 3lst day of January, 1879, and 
made between Paul Edmond Vargues of the one part, and the Company of the 
other part, for the purchase of the Freehold Land and Premises known as Saville 
House, Leicester Square, in the County of Middlesex (in substitution for the agree- 
ment mentioned in the Memorandum of Association), and one between the Direc- 
tors of the one part, and Mr. Charles Stevens of the other part, and dated the {7th 





day of January, 1879, providing for payment of the preliminary expenses of the 
Company. 


The PLANS of the PROPOSED BUILDINGS can be inspected at the Offices of the 


Company, where all particulars in connection with the proposed structure can be 
obtained. The works will be commenced without delay. 


The Contracts, together with the Memorandum and Articles of Association, may 


be inspected at the Offices of the Solicitor of the Company. 


The Memorandum and Articles of Association can also be seen at the Offices of 


the Company. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained of the Bankers, Audi- 


tors, Solicitor, and at the Offices of the Company. 


Should no Allotment be made, the Deposits will be returned in full. 








TH ALCAZAR 


(LIMITED).—Capital, £100,000, in 10,000 Shares of £10 each. GRAND THEATRE of VARIETIES, 
RESTAURANT, and CAFE, SAVILLE HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE. 


Bui Arrangements have been made by which Interest at the rate of Six per Cent. per annum upon the Capital called up will be paid by the Contractor for the 
uilding during the time of its Erection.—Offices, 26 King William Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 








TH ALCAZAR (LIMITED) — Capital, £100,000, in 10,000 Shares of £10 each. 
RESTA 


GRAND THEATRE of VARIETIES, 


. RANT, and CAFE, SAVILLE HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
NOTICE.—The List of Applications for Shares in this Compsny will be Closed on SATURDAY, March Ist, for London; and on MONDAY, 3rd of March, for 


the Country. 





Prospectuses can be obtained at the Offices of the Company, 26 King Willia m Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


y 








AOWER-STREET SCHOOL for 

rede eLS— Pupils received at the Half-term, 
and y, February 27. Fees, Three, Four, and Four 
fe a Half Guineas a Term. For Prospectus and 
— er particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


LIFTON CO LLEGE.—Classical, 
Mathematical, and Natural Science Scholar- - 





OLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The NEXT 
TERM will commence on Thursday, May let. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.B.A.S., Secretary. 


HOME ALVERN COLLEGE 


The NEXT TERM will commence on Monday, May 5. 


ATH.—HOT MINERAL WATERS 
and unequalled BATHS, efficacious in. RHEU- 





Ships, - 

Samer 1679 nee roe do Competition at Mid- | CXUNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY, at | Socio tne Victoria Perk, "Theatre," and ‘Pablic 
tay be ji : » whic St. George's Hall, Langham Place. On Sundays, . : 4 

in rch pepe op from a special fund to £90 year, | each afternoon, at 4 o'clock precisely. To-morrow, Sir on Bg a, 7 _— yo 


. of scholars who require it—Further par- 
ticulars from the HEAD MAST j 
the College, Clifton, Bristes STER or SECRETARY, 





reserved seats, ls, 


Arthur Hobhouse, K.C.S.1.,0n “The English Rule io 
India.” Admission (payment at the door), 1d. éd, and 


panes, apply to Mr. W. H. SIMMS, 31 Gay Street, 
th. 
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NIVERSITY of LONDON. 
The Office of ASSISTANT-REGISTRAR having 
become vacant, by the appointment of Mr, Milman to 
the Registrarship, the Senate desire to appoint a 
successor, possessing special qualifications, either 
Scientific or Medical ; who must be prepared to enter 
upon his duties on ist June next. 
The Salary attached to the Office is £500 per annum. 
Candidates are desired to state their age (which 
must not be less than 25, nor more than 45 years), 
previous career, and qualifications ; and to forward 
their Applications, on or before Saturday, March 15th, 
to the undersigned, of whom further information may 
be obtained, THOMAS DOUSE, Clerk to the Senate. 
University of London, Burlington Gardens, W. 
February 20, 1879. 
HE CHURCHYARDS QUESTION. 
—Mr. Balfour's Bill virtually concedes the 
principle for which I have so long contended. By 
a few strokes of the pen, there would be no difference 
between it and mine.”—Mr. Osborne Morgan, M.P. 
‘* If you reject my Resolution, I despair of seeing the 
question settled for years."—Mr.Osborne Morgan, M.P. 
(February 15, 1878.) 
PROTEST of DONORS of LAND for CHURCH- 
YARDS. 


We, the undersigned, hereby declare:— 

1. That we have, individually, within the last 35 
years, given certain land, in divers parts of England, 
either as new Churcbyards, or as additions to old 
Churchyards. 

2. That such gifts have been made under the laws 
of this realm; that they have been duly accepted by 
the officials acting under such laws; that they have 
been dedicated and consecrated by our Archbishops 
and Bishops to the service of Almighty God, for 
‘ecclesiastical purposes” for ever, for the Service of 
the Church of England, and for the benefit of the 
people. 

3. That such gifts were made in full faith and con- 
fidence that the law of England would protect them, 
untouched and inviolate, to the sacred purposes for 
which they were given; and had we supposed it 
possible that such perversion of our objects as that 
contemplated under the provisions of Mr. Osborne 
Morgan's motion could ever occur, we would on no 
consideration have made them to the Church. 

We, therefore, protest against such proposed viola- 
tion of public faith. (Here follow 300 Signatures.) 

** SOCIETY FOR THE REJECTION OF THE BURIALS BILL.” 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION, 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S.P.G. 
carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of people, 
and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages, Its work is carried on,—(1l) By train- 
ing native agents. (2) By philanthropical agencies, 
of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools 
for boys and young men, with 1,633 pupils. (4) By 
zananah missions, with 810 pupils. (5) By dividing 
the city and country into districts, giving each a 
systematic parochial organisation, for both Christians 
and non-Christians. During the past year 380 natives 
were baptised. The Medical Mission attended 9,058 
cases, with an aggregate of 29,798 attendances. 
Owing to the growth of the work, the Missionaries are 
responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above 
annual grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln ; or by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(of the Delhi Mission), S.P.G. Office, 19 Delahay 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's ‘ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
Charles Lyell, price 9s, he says:—‘' As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King’s College, London.” These collections are sup- 
plied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Treys 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
Drawers sesscovee 1010 0 
0 








400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
a 3 ee eugessesocovessecoecoses ° 
More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 


YCEUM. — HAMLET, Every 
Evening, 7.30. = 
I YCEUM.—HAMLET, Mr. HENRY 
* __ IRVING. 
| YCEUM.—OPHELIA, Miss ELLEN 
TERRY. 


YCEUM.—HAMLET, Every 


Evening, 7.30. Box-office open 10 to 5; Carriages 





atll, 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS will CLOSE on Saturday 
next their THIRTEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION. 
Open from Ten till Six. Admission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H.F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


THE — ts 








SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS.—The SEVENTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION will Close Saturday, March 
8th. 5 PalliMall East. From Ten till Five. Admittance, 
Is. Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
— INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds ........ccesresesessseeses £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 





OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1878. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 

Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd , £1 prem. 4,000 ,, +» eee ~=-100,000 
3rd, = £2 4,000 see «(100,000 
= a eo 4,000 4, eve 100,000 
Sth , £4 wy 4,000 ,, » eee ~=100,000 

Total...... 20,000 ,, Total ...... £500,000 


Sixth Issue, 4,000 Shares, £25, at £5 per Share pre- 
mium, are in course of allotment. 

Reserve Fund upwards of £25,000. 

Various profitable Resales have been made. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place on a 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 

The Premium on the Seventh Issue will be fixed by 
the Board at such a sum as will protect the then 
existing Shareholders, having in view the coustantly 
increasing prosperity of the Company. 

Estates purchased, 120, for £540,283 10s. 

Shareholders, 1,774. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pamphlet, entitled, “Seventeen Facts 
about the House Property and Investment Company,” 
apply to W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


—— OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 








RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved fund, £325,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, 
Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, 
Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, ou terms which may be ascertained at 
their Office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the Overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pen sions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 

above-named Dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their Office. 

Office hours, from 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1879. 


JHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
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| 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDg 


: aE 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
PEE 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES 
Lag 


MAYFAIR, W. 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E 

and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Recaipta 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS 80 long and favourably ~ 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that 
article prepared by them is guaranteed ag — 
| sean eng yor 92 Wigmore Street, (a: 
Square (late 6 wards Street, Portman ware); 

18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. Square); and 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are . 
ticularly requested to observe that each a 
pared by E. LAZEN BY and SON, bears the label tans 
so many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 








In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
ft Sct trad NEW an 
anc N ave a 
their signature— ~ r — 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 


\ \ JORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is 

Wholesale by the Proprietors, Wootten oma 

and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gener- 

oe Retail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 

wor 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT ani 
PILLS.—The present inclement season should 
teach us caution. Exposure to its influence, combined 
with confined atmosphere in close and heated rooms, 
frequently lays the foundation of evils, which musthe 
at once attacked, before serious mischief be brought 
about. We are all apt to be careless, and what at 
first sight may appear to be only a slight cold, may 
perhaps eventually terminate in some fi 
malady. On the first appearance of anything of the 
kind, this Ointment should be applied (after due 
fomentation, and according to the Girections) tthe 
chestand throat. This alono will afford great relief, 
but to doubly secure oneself, the Pills should simul 
taneously be taken, This will confirm the cure, 


THOMPSON AND CAPPER’S 
ENTIFRICE WATER 
preserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 

Breath, strengthens the Gums, and pe where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians ani 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public, 
Sold in 1s 6d, 28 6d, 4s 8d, and 8s 6d bottles, byall 
Chemists. 

THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpodl. 











BROOK’S 


SEWING 


COT TONS. 





PATENT GLACE THREAD, 


CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 








Throughout the World. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
Gola Medal, Paris, 187s. SIX-CORD SOFT COTM. 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851. 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 

Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paria, 1867. 

The only Diploma of Hononr, 

‘s - Meg oon Magee 
old Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Of all Drapers Medal and ‘Award, Philadelphia, 
876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 





| EMBROIDERY COTTmOm. 





Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 





B RA V A I 


S’ | 


R O N. 


(BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON.) 


The only Iron adopted in all the Hospitals. Prize Medal at the Paris Exhibition. Prescribed bye 

the cure 
WEAKNESS in CHILDREN, LOSS of APPETITE, DIFFICULT DIGESTION, NEURALGIA, 
See Prospectus. 


principal Doctors in France and Abroad in 


SUMPTION, PALPITATION, &c. 


OON- 
whied 


ANASMIA, EXHAUSTION, DE 


of 


Dialysed Iron, the true formula of 


was created by Mr. Bravais—being prepared according to the recipe which he alone possesses, and it 


special apparatus—cannot be reproduced; it can only be imitated. 


For that reason, the Public #* 


requested to demand, as a guarantee of genuineness, that the Capsule, Label, or Bottle bears the trade-mark. 
The highest eulogium that can be passed on this unrivalled specific is by quoting the opinions exp' by 
the first Doctors in France, and even in Europe, on Bravais’ Dialysed Iron :—* Although no one can 


assign a limit to scientific discoveries,” said one of them, 


“ I doubt whether it will ever be possible to 


a ferruginous compound so absolute or energetic i» its efficacy as that of Bravais’ Dialysed Iron, possessing 
it does, advantages superior to those of all other ferruginous preparations, and not one of epee 
all Chemist 


Principal Dépét in Paris: 13 Rue Lefayette (near the Opera). 
in France and Abroad, where may also be had BRAVAIS’ 


Works at Asnitres. May be had o! 


LIQUEUR, and LOZENGES; and of all Chemists in the United Kingdom. London Office—8 Idol 


Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


st GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward bis new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
pich explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETG, 
w (Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 
DEAR Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
bid of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
tained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


that zou have ° In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 


we hence Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


cR A M E R’S 
PIANETTES 


ARE OF THREE KINDS :— 








The Vertical Pianctic, trichord treble pom _ _ _ oe 25 to 34 gs. 
0.5 with reverberating brass bridge ... ove ove ose 42 to 50 gs. 
The Oblique Trichord throughout ... = _ on ain 50 to 60 gs. 


From the volume, purity, and charming quality of the tone, as well as the extreme susceptibility and durability 
of the mechanism, these unique Instruments are now in very general demand, and are to be bad only of 


I #6 BCRAMER and CO., 
201 Regent Street; 46 Moorgate Street; 35 Church Street, Liverpool; 


Belfast, Brighton, Glasgow, and Edinburgh; and of the principal Music-sellers 


ncies in Dublin, 
At thelr Age throughout the country. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
OODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST — SAUCE IN THE 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish.soup. &c., it is incom- 
Sa ay Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 

titles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 

OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

he Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 

to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 

wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 

Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 

without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in ld 
packets ; 6d, 1s, 2s, and 5s tins. 

Prepared by GOODALL BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 

OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 

The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 

yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 

gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 

Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 

and 2s 3d per bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
a Delicious to Plum Pudding. _ eis? a 
NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts, 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 
NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. ; ; 
NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
XA __ Delicious to all kinds of Puddings. ae 
( VOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
TF Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 








OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Watt Licuts AND LustTres FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU- 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


STOVES for ENTRANCE-HALLS, CHURCHES, SCHOOL-ROOMS, &c. 











with close fire. 


PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, with fire-brick lining, a ding 
close fire; and to burn night and day, if required. 


PEIRCH’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with fire-brick lining, fresh warm-air supply, open 
fire, ascending or descending flue. 


DRE, ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, to burn night and day throughout the cold 
season. 


PEDESTAL TILE STOVES, HOT-AIR STOVES, &c., with open fires. 
ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 


FREDK. EDWARDS & SON, 49 Great Marlborough St., Regent St., London. 
| * 4 4 o 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WILLS’ 
“ WESTWARD HO;” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco; to 
be a lone man's Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man's Food, a 
sad man’s Cordia!, a wakeful man's Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven."—KINGSLEY's Westward Ho! 


In 1 oz., 2 0z., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, on the Slow-Combustion Principle, for heating large 
or small areas 


or d ding flue, open or 











KINAHAN’S 
LL 


WHISKY. 








“WESTWARD 





HO!” 











A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 


AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, *,* In use in most households througbout the 
AND SAUCES, Kingdom. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





VYOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


JT Delicious to everything. 


NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious alone. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. Wiéill give the utmost 
satisfaction if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally as a useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Sold in boxes, 6d and 1s each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., 

White- Horse Street, Leeds. 





ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO.. Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices.t Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 





RAIN WORK is undoubtedly far 
more exhausting than bodily labour. Great 
thiukers,and persons burdened with cares, have 
the most need of those sustaining and restorative 
agents so mercifully supplied in the vegetable 
world, which, wisely used, go far to support the 
wers of nature. Dr. T. Lauder Brunton says 
n the Contemporary Review :—*The late Lord 
Derby, when translating Homer, was accustomed 
toeat BRaNDIED CHEBRERIES;” and Dr. Albert J. 
Bernays says :—* If | come home afterany worry, 
I shall never hesitate to set myself right by taking 
my favourite and perfect remedy, five or six 
Brandied Cherries. In three or four minutes I 
flad myself wonderfully soothed and quieted, and 
I have never experienced any ili effects." The 
essence and virtue of the Morella Cherry in a 
rated form, combined with the finest 
Cognac, is now to be found in that well known 
and delicious Liquewr “GRANT'S MORELLA 
CHERRY BRANDY,’ which, taken alone or with 
water, produces in a greatly increased degree all 
those good effects above described. The Liqueur 
may be procured through any Wine Merchant, at 
all Bars and Restaurants, and of the Manufacturer, 
THOMAS GRANT, Distiller, Maidstone, 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
- HE FRESH and SPLENDID 
distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article." —Standard, 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured. '— 
Morning Post. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are tve EFFECTS of 
I AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Sma!l-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. MACMILLAN’S 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, | 
containing the Names of all the New and Choice Books | 
added to the Library during the past and present Seasons, | 


is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, On appli- | 


cation. 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S 


Books, the Surplus Copies 


, ve dy for deli 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


CLEARANCE CAT4A- | 
LOGUE, containing the Names of nearly Three Thousand | 

of which have been withdrawn | 
from the Library for Sale at greatly reduced prices, is also 


ery, postage Sree, Oi application. 


—~NOTICE. 


“ HaworTn's.” By 
o° Lowrie’s.” 


oo toe 


D.C.L, LL.D. 


Burns's UNPUBLISH 


ODMR 


Chapters 28-32. 
HABERDASHERS' HALL. By the Hon. Mrs. Ridding. 
SKETCHES FROM EASTERN SICILY.—IIL. Catania. 


PROFESSOR MAHAFFY ON THE AGE OF HOMER. 
A DoustiInG HRART. 


NOTES ON SHELLEY’ 
CaN Reciprocity Hevp Us? 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


Pe 
MAGAZINE 


No. 233, for MARCH. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
. THE AFGHAN QUESTION. 


By R. E. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, Author 


of “* That lay 


By Edward a. Freee 


By J. A. 

zx Miss Keary. Chapter 21. Paley. 
ED COMMON-PLACE BooK. By Willi . 
8 BIRTH-PLACE. By W. Hale White an 
By A.J. Wilson. No. Il. 





ONDON 
} 


| years, 
| References and Answers. 


| at the University of London, complete from 1838 to 1878, with Answ. 
| numerous Explanations from 1838 to 1875, and full Solutions 
Also, in an Appendix, the Matriculation Papers for J 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 2s 6d, sewed. 


MATRICULATION 


| 4 comprising Forty-one Years’ Questions in Arithmtic an 


MATHEMAM(s 
i Algebra, mY 
for the lent ui 
By THOMAS KiMper, M.A. Lond. "878, wig 
London : LONGMANS and Co. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Theatre Francais in the 
REIGN of LOUIS XV. By A. BAILLIE COCH- 
RANE, M.P. 1 vol. 8v¥o, 15s. 

‘In this handsome volume, Mr. Cochrane gives us a 
new work on a most attractive subject. which will be 
pernsed with keen interest by thousands of readers. 
It is written in a style singularly vivid, dramatic, and 


interesting.” —Court Journal. 
Royal Windsor. By W. Hep- 


WORTH DixON. SECOND EDITION, Vols. I. and 
8vo 30s, 
* A valuable contribution to English history.”"—ost 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1879. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 48th Edition, 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 3ls_ 6d, 
bound, gilt edges. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A Fatal Passion. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of “A Thing of 
Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 


The Grahams of Invermoy. By 
M. C. Strra_inG, Author of ‘A True Man.” 3 vols. 
* A readable story.”"—.Athenzum. 


The Last of Her Line. By the 


AuTHor of “St. OLAVE’s,” &. 3 vole. 
“A cherming novel.”"—Court Journal, 


Paul Faber, Surgeon. 


GEORGB MAC DONALD, LL.D. 3 vole, 


Quaker Cousins. By Mrs. Mac- 


DONELL, Author of ‘For the King's Dues,” &c. 
3 vols. (Next week. 





Third Edition. 

i he E SOUL’S WAY to GOD, and other 

Sermons. By the Rey. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., of 
Liverpool. Price 2s 6d. 

The PERMANENT and TRANSIENT in RELIGION 
The Se:mon preached at the last Anniversary of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. By the 
Rev. WILLIAM PINNS, of Birkenhead. Price 4d. 
Either of there publications may be had at the Rooms 
of the Association, 37 Norfolk Street; or they will be 
snot post free to any addrese,on remittance of the 
prices stated by stamps, or P.O. order, payable to Mr. 
H. Y Brace, 37 Norfolk Street. Strand. London. 








1379 Edition, ready February 28th, price 50s, elegantly 
ound, 
De *ieated by permission to H.R.H. the Prinee of Wales. 
bbe E COUNTY FAMILIES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the 
Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar of 
Ba'iol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the 
Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 
32.000 distinguished Heads of Families in the United 
K'ngtom, their Heirs- Apparent or Presumptive; 
t gether with a Record of the Patronage at their dis- 
posal, the Offices which they hold or bave held, their 
Town Addresses, Country Residences, Clubs, &c. 
London: HARDWICKE and BoGus, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


Eighth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

.nis Disease. By RoBerT G. WatTTs, M.D., M.R.C.S., 

L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C, MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


SAFETY tor STREET DOORS.— 

CHUBB'S PATENT LATCHES, with smal! and 

neat keys. Patent Fire and Thief-Resisting Safes, all 

sizes. Cash and Decd Boxes. Price list sent free.— 

CHUBB and SYN, 128 Queen Victoria Street, St. 
Paul's, E.C., aud 68 St. James's Street, Pall Mall, 





MR. GLADSTONE’S ESSAYS. 


Now ready (to be completed in 6 vols.), Vols. 1. and 
[., small 8vo, 2s 6d each. 


GLEANINGS OF PAST YEARS, 
1843-78. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
Vou. 1.—The Throne and the Prince Consort, 


the Cabinet and the Constitution. 
Vor. Il.—Persona! and Literary. 
In the Press. 
Vou Ill.—Historical and Speculative. 
Vou. 1V.—Foreign. 
Vous. V. and Vi.—Ecclesiastical, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 90 pp., price 1s; by post, 
2d extra. 


LORD LYTTON AND THE 
AFGHAN WAR. 


By Captain W. J. EASTWICK, 


Formerly Director and Deputy-Chairman of the East 
India Company, and subsequently Member of the 
Council of Ludia. 


London: R. J. MITCHELL and SONS, 52 and 36 
Parliament Street; and 52 Buckiogham Palace Road, 
S.W. 


- THE AMERI CAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 
CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. 
SUPERIOR in FINISH. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE. 
ECONOMICAL in PRICK. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD 


HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
THESE CELEBRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER 
CASES, FROM £2 15s; AND IN GOLD CASES, 
FROM £8 8s. Price List & PAMPHLETS PosT FREE, 


67 REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James’s Hall). 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 








PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 





NEW SERIES. 
TALES FROM “BLACKWo9p: 


No. XI. is published this day, price 1, Containing 
WHATIDIDATBELGRADE. By Cuantgs Live 
WRECKED OFF THE RIFF OOAST, .- 
DOLLIE, AND THE TWO SMITSs. 


j 


j WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


| > y . is 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZIy; 
| for MAROH,1879. No. DOCLXI. Price 2 4” 
I CONTENTS. , 
PICKING UP THE PIECES: A COMEDY. 
Joun CALDIGATE. Part XIL. 
A Scots BISHOP. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE.—IYV. Noveusty, 
Tue GREAT UNLOADED. 
CLIMATE IN THE LEVANT. 
ODILLON BARROT IN 1848. 
Poetry: THE TWO LIGHTS—BITTER-Swegt—jyiy 
ALIQUID. 
THE ZULU WAR. 
W. Buackwoop ard Sons, Edinburgh and Lond 








“Good and suggestive in a very high degre’. 
Literary Churchman. 
Edited by Rev. S. Cox.—Monthly, 1s, post free. 
ml’ H E EX POSITOR. 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH 
1. THe LETTER AND THE SPIRIT. By Rev. RE 
Bartlett, M.A. 
2. StupreS IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST.—12, Tas. Lan 
MIRACLES By Rev. Principal A. M Fairba'rs 0) 
3. VARIOUS READINGS IN THE EPISTLETO THE Roxie 
By the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D, 
4. THe ATONEMENT.—An [ilustration. By 8.201 
5. Barer NOTICES. By the Editor. 1. Buse 
ELLICOTT’s COMMENTARY. 2. Revss’s Biss, 
FAUSSET'S CYCLOP-EDIA. 4. HAMARTIA, 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paterno 
Row. 
On February 27th (One Shilling), No. 21. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, i 
MARCH. With Illustrations by Geop & 


Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 
CONTENTS. 
MADEMOISELLE DR Mersac. (With an [lustratin) 
—UChap. 6. Madame de Trémonville'’s Danw-i 
Barrington studies the Picturesque. 
Hours IN A LIBRARY —No. XX. Godwin and Shel. 
JéROME BONGRAND'S HEkESY. A Tale about Prise 
THE ADVENTURES OF AN ENGLISH CURISTIAN Nut 
A CREMATION IN CHINA. By Herbert A. Giles 
ANTINOUS.—Part IL. By J. A. Symonds. 
WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. (With an Illustration) Cie. 
40. The Effect of Good-fortune: Law.—il 
Effect of Good fortune; in a Higher Spuer-t 
++ ——— Till Friday.” 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Bist 
\ UNICIPAL BUILDINGS, } 
i MOUTH; New Law Courts, Vienm; 
Views. &c., see the BULLDER of this week (44,04 
post 44d); also for New Light on Egypiisa Atte 
tecture; Lifting Appliances; Ancient Act snd G@ 
metry; International Architectural Congres; 
ciples of Restoration; Scottish Academy; Party 
Questions, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Ne = 
{ISHER’S GLADSTONE Bil 
The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. ‘ 
FISHERS STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEA d 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
FINEST ARROW8OOT, 


BROWN AND POLSOM 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY ¥OB 
NURSERY, THE SICKO 
AND THE 
FAMILY TABLE. 


THE 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MEMBER FOR PARIS,” &c. 


THAT ARTFUL VICAR. 


py THE AUTHOR OF “THE MEMBER FOR PARIS,” &c., &e. 2 vols. 












NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


WITHIN THE PRECINOTS. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &. 







3 vols, [Next week. 












THE WORLD SHE AWOKE IN 


BY LIZZIE ALLDRIDGE, 
Author of “By Love and Law.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 












Place. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo 


London : 











MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 











In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


THE NEW 


“LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” 





NOVEL. 


&e. 


VIXEN: 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 











POPULAR NOVELS EDITED BY MISS BRADDON. 
Price 2s, picture cover; 2s 6d, cloth gilt. 


1. Put to the Test: a Novel. 
2. Only a Woman: a Novel. 


Wr.G. A. SALA’S GREAT WORK on LONDON. 
This day, price 286d; cloth gilt, 3s 6d, Tilustrated 
wih 47 whole-page Engravinge, from Designs by 
MConnell, forming the most attractive description 
ofthe hours of the day and night in London ever 
pablished, and the cheapest. 


ns gee 
1WICcE ROUND THE CLOCK. 3 on Her Majesty's Secret Service. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. | (heady. 







[On Feb. 26. 









London: JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL; and all Booksellers. 











Now ready, price SIXPENCE, the FIRST MONTHLY PART of the 


BO Y’S OW N PAPE R: 


An Illustrated Journal, comprising Tales, Sports, Pastimes, Travel, 
Adventure, and a Variety of Amusement and Instruction, 


Conducted by the EDITOR of the “LEISURE HOUR.” 


The BOY'S OWN PAPER is intended not only to provide the lads of our own families and schools with 
wholesome, elevating reading, but to supplant, if possible, some of the literature the injurious effect of which 
allso sincerely deplore. 


WEEKLY NUMBERS, ONE PENNY; MONTHLY PARTS, SIXPENCE. 
The Monthly Part contains the first Five Numbers, 
WITH A FRONTISPIECE ON TONED PAPER BY S&S. L. FILDES, A.R.A., 
AND A COLOURED PRESENTATION PLATE OF THE FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 
The “LEISURE HOUR” OFFICE, 56 
Order of any Bookseller or Newsagent. 





London, Paternoster Row. 

















“IT ALWAYS USE IT MYSELF, 


And recommend it to my patients, as being more free from excess of alkali, and other impurities prejudicial 
to the Skin,” wrote the late eminent Surgeon, 


MR. JAMES STARTIN, of 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


TO BE HAD OF CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


: Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

; Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
~ The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
ceived information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


ber 31, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
‘ Extract from the Medical Times, January 12, 1866 :—“ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. Of 
urse it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
, Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
8 the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
I Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
7 & Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARKHGA, COLICS, &c. 
on AUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE " on the 
86 Tameut Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
LE MANUFACTURER—J, T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.O. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. 











JUST PUBLISHED, complete in One Volume. 
THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


DR. FARRAR’S LIFE OF 
CHRIST. 


With upwards of 300 Illustrations, Coloured 
Map, and Steel Title. 


Extra crown 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 21s; 
Handsomely bound in calf or morocco, £2 2s. 


From the Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Of the library edition in two volumes twenty- 
three editions have been sold, and the illustrated 
edition is likely to be still more acceptable to a pic- 
ture-loving public. And these illustrations are not 
fancy pieces, but have a genuine interest and value 
They are taken from photographs the work of Mr 
Mason Good, who visited the Holy Land for the express 
purpose of obtaining them. Many of them are ex 
tremely beautifal; all of them serve @ distinct pur- 
pose. Considering the beauty and number of the 
illustrations, this admirably printed volume is likely 
to prove one of the most attractive gift-hooks of the 
year, It is certainty one of the cheapest copyright 
works ever issued from the press. 


The LIBRARY EDITION of 
Dr. FARRAR’S LIFE of CHRIST, 


of which the Twenty-third Editioa is now reader, 
will be continued in print, so that it may be ob 
tained of all the leading Booksellers. In Two 
Vols., cloth, 248; or in morocco, £2 2s. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 


ADVENTURES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Third & Cheaper Edition, now ready, price 7s 6d 


A RIDE THROUGH NATAL, 
TRANSVAAL, ORANGE FREE 
STATE, AND KALAHARI DESERT. 
By PARKER GILLMORE, (“ Ubique”), entitlet 
“THE GREAT THIRST LAND.” 


“ Thrilling enough, in all conscience." —Times. 

“ The book is a very entertaining one."—Academy. 

“We have derived a large amount of amusement 
from a perusal of Captain Gillmore’s work.’ — 
Athenvum. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES. 
JUST PUBLISHED, price 4s 64. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


“RESPIRATORY DISEASES,” 


(Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore-throat, 

Whooping Cough, Diphtheria, Loxs of Voice, &c.), and 

their Specific Cure, by Dr. Churchill's Methods from 
the Dutch and other Sources. 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langham Place, London. 


By Rev. VERNON HUTTON, Vicar of Sneinton 
Price 23, cloth boards; by post, 23 14d. 
HE MINDof CHRIST. One Hundret 
Outlines of Meditations on the History of tho 
Temptation, Passion, and Resurrection 
an Lonouurst, 30 New Bridge Street, BI ckfriars, 
.C. 


SHORT LESSONS in CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY. Being Simple Readings from ‘he 
Gospel according to St. John. By Mrs. Stewanrr 
HeapiaM. Suitable for use in Bible Classes, and fox 
Family and Cottage Reading. 

“These lessons are both short and simple, ful! and 
deep......The writer acknowledges her obligations to 
the teaching of the late Mr. Maurice. And we see in 
the pages of the disciple what we do in those of the 
master...... thoughts which, with great beauty ant 
freshness, are drawn from the Gospel of St. John...... 
Some readers have complained of a want of clearne-; 
in the writings of Mr. Maurice; such an objection will 
not be brought against Mrs. Headlam's little book.— 
Literary World. 

London: W. POOLE, 124 Patornoster Row, E.C. 


TA By AuipH CuHerM. 





AYS of IND. 
The Sixth and Enlarged Edition of these famous 
Lays (Comic, Satirical, and Descriptive Poems, i]!us- 
trative of Engli-h Life in India), will be ready on 
Thursday next, profusely Illustrated and eleginily 
bound. 10s 6d. 
W. Tuacker and Co., 87 Newgate Street, London 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 500, price By. 2 
HE HISTORY of CO-OPERATION 
in ENGLAND. By GreorGe Jacon HOLyoake. 
VoL. IL. —CONSTRUCTIVE PeRion (1845-1878). 
1.—PIONKER Periop (1812-1844). Price 6s. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 
Octavo, 616 pages, double columns, cloth, price 16s. 
OMPENDIUM of IRISH BIO- 
GRAPHY. By ALFRED WEBB. 
= We welcome this compendium......of fascinating 
reading."—Academy. ‘A t-oroughly useful book.”"— 
Notes and Queries. “ Written with remarkable fairness 
vaee@Vidently the result of long and conscientious 
labour.,....the style is clear and effective......alike solid. 
and entertaining. "—Spectator. 
Dublin: H. M. G1Lt and Son, Sackville Street. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF 
FINE-ART PUBLICATIONS 


AT REDUCED PRICES, 
Of which only a Limited Number of Copies remain for Sale. 


Reduced from 31s 6d to 17s 6d net. 


e,e ’ 
CADORE; or, Titian’s Country. By Josn1a 
GILBERT, one of the Authors of “ The Dolomite Mountains,” &c. With Map, 
Illustrative Drawings, Woodcuts. Large 8vo, cloth. 
From the Saturday Review. 

“Seldom has a more graceful and loving tribute been paid to the memory of an 
illustrious man than ‘hat which Mr. Gilbert offers in this volume to the greatest of 
Venetian painters. Interesting in itself, the scenery of Cadore becomes doubly so, 
when we look at it in connection with one of the most famous names in the history 
of Art,—when we feel that through Titian, almost the first of Italian painters who 
recognised the glory of landscape, it has powerfully influenced the development 
of landscape-painting, and become part of the common heritage of manhood.” 


Reduced from 31s 61 to 14s net. 


The HISTORY of FURNITURE. Researches 


and Notes on Objects of Art which form Articles of Furniture, or would be 
interesting to Collectors. Translated from the French of JACQUEMART, and 
Edited by Mrs. BURY PALLISER. With numerous Illustrations, Imperial Svo, 
cloth gilt. 


Reduced from 25s to 7s 6d net. 


The BAVARIAN HIGHLANDS and the SALZ 


KAMMERGUT. Profusely Illustrated by J. Closs, W. Diez, A. Von Ramberg, 
K. Raup, J. G. Heffoon, and others. With an Account of the Habits and 
Manners of the Hunters, Poachers, and Peasantry of these Districts. Super- 
royal 4to, cloth gilt. 





Reduced from £3 3s to 31s 6d net. 


INDIA and ITS NATIVE PRINCES: Travels 


in Central India, and in the Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal. By Louis 
RovusseLet. Carefully Revised and Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel C. BUCKLE, 
and containing 316 Illustrations and 6 Maps. Folio, cloth gilt. 


Reduced from 42s to 21s net. 


ROME. By Francis Wey. With an Intro- 


duction by W. W. Story, Author of ‘“ Roba di Roma.” New Edition, beauti- 
fully illustrated with 346 large Engravings on Wood by the most celebrated 
French Artists, a magnificent volume, in super-royal 4to, cloth. 





Reduced from £6 6s to £1 5s net. 


The ROYAL ACADEMY ALBUM. 48 large 


Photo-Prints from Works of Art in the Exhibition of 1876. Fine impressions, 
folio, in portfolio. 


educed from £10 to £5 net. 


The TURNER GALLERY, a Series of 60 


Engravings, with Memoir and [Illustrative Notes by RALPH NICHOLSON 
Wornvum. India proofs, royal folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges. 


Reduced from £2 12s 6d to 21s net. 


SERMON on the MOUNT (The), Illuminated 


by W. and J. AuDSsLEY, Architects, chromo-lithographed by W. R. Tyas. 
Folio, in emblematical cloth binding. 


*,* A Series of 27 Illuminations, beautifully executed in gold and colours, the 
designs being of the most elaborate character, and of endless variety ; sume dis- 
tinguished by massiveness, breadth, and lavish richness of material, others by 
their simplicity and the elegance of their light tracery. 


Reduced from 25s to 8s 6d net. 


THORVALDSEN, HIS LIFE and WORKS. 


By EvuGéne PLON. Translated by Mrs. CASHEL Hogy. Illustrated by 39 
Engravings on Steel and Wood, large 8vo, cloth gilt. 


THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE-AGES. 


NOW FIRST OFFERED AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
Reduced from 31s 6d to 21s net 


LACROIX.—The ARTS of the MIDDLE- 


AGES, and during the Renaissance Period. First Series. 19 Chromo-litho- 
graphs and 400 Kngravings on Wood by PauL Lacrorx. Royal 8vo, cloth 
extra, leather back; or in polished morocco extra, £1 lds, 





Reduced from 31s 6d to 21s net 


LACROIX.—MILITARY and RELIGIOUS 


LIFE in the MIDDLE-AGES, and at the Period of the Renaissance. 14 
Chromo-lithographs and 400 Engravings on Wood. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 
leather back; or in polished morocco extra, £1 15s. 


Reduced from 31s 6d to 21s net. 


LACROIX. — MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and 


DRESS DURING the MIDDLE-AGES. 15 Chromo-lithographic Prints, and 
400 Engravings on Wood. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, leather back ; or in polished 
morocco extra, £1 lis. 


Reduced from 31s 6d to 26s net. 


LACROIX.—SCIENCE and LITERATURE in 


the MIDDLE-AGES, and at the Period of the Renaissance. By PAUL 
LACROIX. With 13 Coloured Lilustrations, and 400 Wood Engravings. 
Imperial 8yo, uniform with the above; or in polished morocco extra, 42s. 


*,* This Volume completes the Series. 


Reduced from 42s to 21s net. 


LACROIX.—The EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 


its Institutions, Customs, and Cos'umes. France 1700-1789. 21 Chromo- 
lithographs, and 351 Wood Engravings. Imperial 8vo, elegantly bound in 
clotb, leather back ; or in polished morocco extra, £1 182. 





BICKERS and SON, Leicester Square, W.C. 





te 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK, 


BRITISH CYPRgqg 
BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON, 
1 vol. demy 8yo. (Wert wep 


IMPERIAL INDIA. By Vat Pruyspp. Con. 


taining numerous Illustrations, made during a Tour to 


Principal Rajahs and Princes of India. Demy 8yo, 21s, the Courts of the 





MEMOIRS of Sir JOSEPH WALMSLEY, 3 


Colonel WALMSLEY. Demy 8vo, l4s. [Phir dnd 





SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESs. 


THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER. 
A Story of Female Prison Life, 
BY MARK HOPE. 3 vols. 
“Tf this book is by a new writer, it will make his reputation at onee 


case, here is one of the most powerful novels which have seen the li 
long time past.”— Week, February Ist. ght for very 





BLUE and GREEN;; or, the Gift of God:, 


Romance of Old Constantinople. By Sir HENRY Porringer, Bart, 3 vols, 





HILDA WALDERMERE. By Sy 


MORGAN. 3 vols. [ This day, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Now ready, 5ist Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By a Lay, 
The original Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present Tims, * 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 








Pe DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, ia 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £35, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EC. 
ADVERTISING. 
Cc. H. MAY AND CO, 


GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES, 
78 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC 
(The Only Address.) 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 








Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all Newspapers 
Magazines, Reviews, &c., at the same rates as at the Offices of the Papers. 

Estimates for General Advertising. Reduction for a series. Liberal terms” 
large advertisers. 

Advertisements are also received for all newspapers, which mey be address 
to these Offices, without extra charge, and replies forwarded, if required. 

C. H. MAY and CO., having special communication with all the leading ne 
papers three times daily, can guarantee the utmost promptitude and correctaed 
of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. 





The Press Manual, containing a List of all Newspapers published in the Unite 
Kingdom. Post free, 6d. 


HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU 


OF 


| | tata 





|: Seeiataataas 


EDROOM FURNITURE 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, Londo, ™ 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 


STANFORD'S POPULAR MAP OF THE 
pRITISH POSSESSIONS in SOUTHAFRICA, 


walfisch Bay on the West, and Delagoa Bay on the East, 





rt week, including the Orange River Free State, Zulu Land, &c. 

C gaae, 70 miles to an inch ; a a a Price, Coloured Sheet, Is; 
On- 

5 Ot ty STANFORD'S 


LARGE-SCALE MAP OF ZULU LAND, 


With Adjoining Parts of Natal, Transvaal, and 
Mozambique ; 
g the boundary claimed by Cetewayo, the encroachments of the Dutch 
joers, the boundary beaconed off in 1864, and the boundary awarded by H.B.M.'s 
seh Commissioner in 1878. 


s to an inch; size, 27 inches by 32. 
Saale, 10 ue Mounted in Case, 7s 6d. 


Price, Coloured Sheet, 5s: 
[Nect week. 





STANFORD'S 
SKETCH MAP OF ZULU LAND & NATAL, 





nay f with Parts of Cape Colony, Transvaal, and the Orange 
avy River Free State; 
Extending from Port Elizabeth to Delagoa Bay. 
Seale, 25 miles to an inch; size, 28 inches by 22. Price, Coloured Sheet, ts 6d ; 
d a Moun ted, in Case, 3s 6d. (Vert week. 
Vols, 
MAP OF SOUTH AFRICA, CAPE COLONY, 
DNEY NATAL, ZULU LAND, &c. 
ade, By HENRY HALL, Draughtsman to the Royal Engineers, Cape Town. 
Compiled from all the available Official Authorities in the Surveyor-Ge neral's and 
Boya! Engineers’ Offices, Cape of Good Hope, and numerous Contributions 
from private individuals. 
Seale, 50 miles to an inch: size, 29 inches by 17. 
In Sheet, 4s 64; Mounted on Linen, in Case, 6s 6d. 





AFRIC A. 


dou, § (Stanford’s ‘‘Compendium of Geography and Travel.’’) 
Based on Hellwald’s “ Die Erde and lhre Vilker.” 
Edited and Extended by KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 
ure, ia With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. K&ans,B.A. Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, 
ip. 38, with 16 Maps and 68 Lllustrations, 21s. 


“To any one wishing to have a satisfactory knowledge of the present stand-point 
of African geography, to know the task that lies befure the various expeditions, 
sod beable to appreciate the results they may gather, there could be no better 
guide than the volume on Africa just published by Mr. Stanford.”—T7imes. 

“ Just now, when Africa is coming on the ¢apis again, this compendium is parti- 
cularly —— It is admirable, complete, systematic, and written well up to 
existing knowledge.""— Vanity Fair. 


london: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 























NG, apes sdaen 
’ 
. | THE TWO VOYAGES OF THE ‘PANDORA, 
for the In 1875 and 1876. 
EC By Sir ALLEN YOUNG, R.N.R., F.R.GS., F.R.A.S., &c., 
Pe Commander of the Expedition. 
Supet-royal 8yo, cloth, with 2 large folding Maps,and 9 full-page Illustrations, 
10s 6d. 
"8 4 Journal of Travel in Cilicia (Pedias and Trachea), 
Isauria, and Parts of Lycaonia and Cappadocia. 
1. (. By the Rev. E. J. DAVIS, M.A. 
Ast _ English Episcopal Chaplain, Alexandria ; 
uthor of “ Anatolica ; or, a Visit to Some of the Ancient Ruined Cities of Caria, 
Phrygia, Lycia, and Pisidia.” 
Demy 8yo, with Map, and Coloured and other Illustrations, 21s. 
papers, ~ 
rast THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 
iresse! Ant By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
| uthoregs of “ A Short History of Natural Science,” “ Botanical Tables for the Use 
ba Junior Students,” &c. 
Crown Syo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, with 74 Illustrations. 
Price 6s. 
Vaitel Wegeres to take a permanent place in the literature of youth.”—T7imes. 
Tature. not know of a more entertaining nor useful gateway to Science.”"— 












COLONIAL POLICY AND HISTORY. 






alia Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
Vontains a Chapter on SOUTH AFRICA and on COLONIAL DEFENCE. 












london: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W, 





By the Rizht Hon. Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY, Bart., K.C.M.G. (now Lord Norton). 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’s LIST OF 
NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols. demy Svo, cloth, 32s. 


The LAND of MIDIAN REVISITED. By 


Capt. RicHarp F. BurTON, Author of “ The Gold Mines of Midian,” &. With 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, and by Chromolithography. -_ ” 


Third and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., price 10s 64. 


The INNER LIFE of SYRIA, PALESTINE, 
and the HOLY LAND. By Mrs. RicHARD Burton. With Maps, Photographs, 
and Coloured Plates. 

“ Vivid picture of the outer as well as the inner life of Syria."—Pall Mall Gazette. 





2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 32s. 


The RENAISSANCE of ART in FRANCE. 


By Mrs. MARK PATTISON. With 19 Steel Engravings. 


2 vols. demy S8vo, cloth, price 24s. 


The CIVILIZATION of the PERIOD of the 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By Jacop Burcknarpt. Authorised Transla- 
tion, by S. G. CO. MIDDLEMORR. 

“The whoie of the first part of Dr. Burckhardt's work deals with what may be 
called the political preparation of the Renaissance. It is impossible here to do 
more than express a high opinion for the compact way in which the facts are put 
before the reader...... The second volume is, we think. more fall and complete in 
itself, more rich in original thoughts, than the first."—Saturday Review. 


vols. large post 8vo, price 24s. 


NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI and HIS TIMES. 


By Professor VILLARI, Author of “Life of Savonarola,” &c. Translated by 
LINDA VILLARI. 

“The whole of this work promises to be one of the most permanently valuable 
contributions to the history of the Renaissance in Italy; and English students 
may be congratulated on the appearance of the translation by the hand of Mdme. 
Villari, herself an English author.”"—Academy. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d, 


FREDERIC OZANAM, 


74 Besteune: His Life and Works. By KATHLEEN O'Meara. 
tion. 
Crown 8vo, cloth ice 


SEEKING for LIGHT: SERMONS. By the 
Rey. A. H. CRAUFURD, formerly of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 


The DIVINE LEGATION of CHRIST. the 


Rey. T. W. Fowxs, Author of “ The Reconciliation of Religion and o 


Professor of 
Second 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


FROM A QUIET PLACE: a New Volume of 


SERMONS. By A. K. H.B., Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson,” 
“A Scotch Communion Sunday,” &c. 


to, cloth extra, gilt leaves 25s. 


The EPIC of HADES. By the Author of 


“ Songs of Two Worlds,” &c, Illustrated Edition, with 17 Full-page Desigaus 
in Photo-Mezzotint by George R. Chapman. 

“The frontispiece of ‘Demeter and Persephone’ is lovely...... The uisite, 
aerial feeling of ‘ Eros and Psyche” in which the figures seem literally to float in 
ether...... *‘Laocoon’ is grand and dignified, and all deserve to be noticed with 
attention.” — Graphic. 

“*The Epic of Hades,’ one of the most remarkable works of the latter half of 
the century, is adorned with designs all noticeable for originality and grace, while 
many of them are gems of exquisite feeling.” — World. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


GWEN: a Drama in Monologue. 


By the 
Author of “ The Epic of Hades,” &c. 

“The charm of this beautiful little poem is its ‘ect simplicity of utterance ; 
its chast d exquisite grace......The genius of the author has closed an idyll 
of love and death with a strain of sweet, sad music."—Daily News. 

“Seldom has a prettier and more plaintive story been told. At its close the 
heart swells, and the tears all but force their way to the eyes." —Sunday Times. 


By Dr. 





tra feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ALCESTIS: a Dramatic Poem. 


J. TopHUNTER, Author of “ Laurella,” &c. 
‘cap. 4to, cloth, price 12s 6d. 


A DREAMER’S SKETCH-BOOK. By Sopnta 


LyptA WALTERS. With 21 Illustrations, by Percival Skelton, R. P. Leitch, 
W. H. J. Boot, and T. R. Pritchett, engraved by J. D. Cooper. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


POEMS, chiefly SACRED, including Trans- 
lations from some Ancient Latin Hymns. By the Rey. WILLIAM COowAN, 
Rector of Faughanvale. 

cap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


JEROVEAM'S WIFE,” and other Poems. 
Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


A PHILOLOGICAL - INTRODUCTION to 


GREEK and LATIN for STUDENTS. Translated and adapted from the 
German of FeRDINAND Baur, Dr. Ph. By C. Kegan Pavt, M.A. Oxon., and 
the Rev. E. D. STons, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, aud 
Assistant-Master at Eton. 

“ Dr. Baur's attempt to convey the results of a scientific investigation of Greek 
and Latin in the shortest possible form is highly successful, and those who are 
unable to read German ought to be grateful for the translation of the work. The 
book is essentially a useful one.”"—Nature. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., price 6s. 


GENTLE and SIMPLE: aStory. By Marcaret 


AGwnes Pavt, Author of ** Dorothy,” &c. ; 

“A very clever tale......1t is almost wholly dramatic in construction, which is 
perhaps the highest praise that can be given to any novel...... One of the few 
books which can be read through with unalloyed enjoyment.”—G@uardian. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST, 








Three Vols. 8vo, 36s. 


MISCELLANIES, LITERARY and| 


RELIGIOUS. By Cur. Worvsworts, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 
8vo, 14s. 


The MICROSCOPE of the NEW TESTA- 


MENT. By the late Rev. Wittiam Sewett, D.D., formerly 
Fellow of Exeter College, sometime Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Oxford, and Whitehall Preacher. Edited by 
the Rey. W. J. Cricnton, M.A. 


Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


RUDIMENTS of THEOLOGY. A First 


Book for Students. By Joun Pitxineton Norris, B.D., Canon 
of Bristol, Vicar of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester, Author of “Key to the 
Four Gospels,’’ “ Key to the Acts of the Apostles,” &c. 


New Edition, 8vo, 12s. 


APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION in the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Artuur W. Happay, B.D., Rector 
of Barton-on-the-Heath, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


8yvo, 21s. 


GENESIS. -With Notes. [The Hebrew 


Text, with Literal Translation.] By the Rev. G. V. Garuanp, 
M.A., late Vicar of Aslacton, Norfolk. 


8vo, 10s 6d. 


An EIRENICON of the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. Proposal for a Catholic Communion. By a Minister 
of the Church of England. New Edition. With Introduction, 
Appendices, and Notes. Edited by Henry NurcoMBe OxENHAM. 


Crown 8vo, 1s 6d. 


The TESTIMONY of the STARS to 
TRUTHS REVEALED in the BIBLE. Abridged from the late 
Mrs. Frances Rolleston’s “‘ Mazzaroth; or, the Constellations.” 
By CaroLinE DENT. 


Three Vols., with Maps, &c., demy 4to. 


The ANNOTATED BIBLE, being a House- 


hold Commentary upon the Holy Scriptures, comprehending the 
Results of Modern Discovery and Criticism. By the Rev. Joun 
Henry Brivnt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of “The Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer,” “The Dictionary of Theology,” &c. 

This work has been written with the object of providing for educated 
readers a compact intellectual exposition of the Holy Bible, in which they 
may find such explanations and illustrations of the Sacred Books as will meet 
the necessities of the ordinary, as distinguished from the laboriously learned, 
inquirer of the present day. 

Great care has been taken to compress as much information as possible 
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